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FRIENDS’ 


ii 
A COMPETENT PERSON, A FRIEND, WISHES A SITUA- 
tion as companion, or to waiton en Invalid or the care of 
ahouse. Best reference. ddress, R.. 
Burlington, N. J. 


WANTED, 


A girl or woman to dothe work for family of man and wife. 
Residence in rural districts, with modern conveniences 
Would suit 2 person desiring a quiet home. Address by letter, 

H. E. W., Office Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


MARIA €. PARTENHEIMER, 
Flain Bonnet Maker, 


No. 653 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Above Wallace Street, 
Fhiladeliphia. 


HOWARD J. LUKENS, | 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, ; 


S. W, COR, FIFTH AND WALNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 

















Country Boarding 
In a Friend's Family at “Evergreen Home,” a delightful 
shady place. Best of spring water, bath, tresh vegetables and 
fruit in season. Address, S.D. LINVILE 
Chatham, Chester Co., Pa. 


OUR HEALTHFUL HOME. 


Invalids can enter this pleasant!y sitnated Sanatorium, at 
any time, for treatment. Our accommodations are frat-claaa, 
We have soit spring water, dry invigorating »ir, fine walks 
and driver, with the advantages of both city and country. 

Dr. A. SMITH Ig very successful in healing the sick, with his 
comprehensive xystem of medical trestment. tnvelids cannot 
find a better home. Terms reasonable. send for our circulars. 


Address, A. SMITE, M.D., 
OUR NEALTUFUL HOME, Reading, Pa. 











Country Board, 


In a quiet home among the Catskilis. Address, 
MARY DRAKE, 
Potter's Hollow, Albany Co.,N. Y. 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 
RAND-SEWED. ORDERS TAKEN AND EXECUTED WITH 


PROMPT 
S. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 











UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILACPELFHIA. 


—_— 


A REASONABLE FAITH, 


SHORT RELIGIOUS ESSAYS FoR 
THE TIMES, 


am 








TEREE FRIENDS. 
ENGLIALL EDITION, 


Price, 35 cents; by Mail, 40 cents. 
FOR SALE BY 


tFRIENDS' BOOK ASSOCTATION, 
1020 Arch St.. Philad’a. 


Application to be made tu 
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WANTED 
A suitable Friend as Matron of Friends’ Boarding House, 
h. N. WEBSTER, 
2031 locust St., Philad‘a,. 


LEW Is’ 98 perct. LYE. 


POWDERED anb PERFUMED. 
(PATENTED ) 

The STRONGEST and purrst Lyre made 
Will make 12 Ibs. of the Best Perfumed 
Hard Soap in 20 minu'es, Without BOIL. 
ING. Jt is the best for Disinfecting sinks, 
closets, drains, ete, Photographers’ and 
machinists’ uses. Foundrymen, bolt and 
nut makers. For engineers as a boiler 
cleaner and anti-inerustator., For brewers 
and bottlers, for washing barrels, bottles, 
ete. For painters to remove old paints. 
For washing trees, ete , ete, 


PENNA. SALT MANUF'’G CO., 
Gen. Agts., Phila, Pa. 







For expert writers, 
Nos, band 24. 
ARE THE BEST. 


For correspondents, 


a pace 
zn PENS. 


SOLD BY ALT. DEALERS IN STATIONERY. 


SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


NEW YORK, 





INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING ADMIRABIE LOOKS: 


APPLETON’S READERS axn READING CHART’, have 
no equal. 


APPLETON’S CHART PRIMER, A perfect gem, 


NATURAL HISTORY READERS, for Supplen:entary reading. 


1, Cats and Dogs and o her friends. 

2. Friends in Feathers and Fur 

3. Neighbors with Wings and Fins. 

4. Neighbors with Claws ani Hoofs. 
5. Animate World, 


HOW WE LIVE; or The Human ody and How to Take Care 
of It. Giving specia, atten' on to the laws of Hygiene 
(including the effects of Al .tol and Narcotics in the 
Human System). 


HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIES. 
SONG WAVE. 


Catalogues, Circulsrs and Educatio:: Notes sent free to any 


address. Correspondence sulicited. 


Address for Pennsylvania, West V:-z'r'a, Maryland, Delaware, 
Southern New Jersey and District of €--t..+.bia. 


JOHN A. M. PASSMORE, 


Vuttsville, Pa. 
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MEYNEN & CO. 





ARTISTS and PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


ONLY FIRST-CLASS WORK, 


S. W. CON. FRANKLIN AND GREEN STS., PUILADEULPHIA. 


908 
Arch Street. 


WV. PACHKER’S 
“STANDARD” 


oS. 


Are durable, substantial, and have no compli- 
.ated machinery. The mechanism is such 
that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, Water 
Ices, etc , in the shortest possible time. Four 
sale by dealers in house furnishing goods gen- 
erally, Price list on application. 


-~ # 
‘ 2 





CAAS. W. PACKER, Manufacturer, FP hilad’a, P-- 


WHAT $5.00 WILL BUY. 


If $5.0@ is sent to us, either by Regi.tered Letter, Postal Note, 
Bank .ueck, or Post Office Order, we will send either one of the 
following orders :—Order No. 1: We will send 6 pounds of good 
Black, Green, Jipan or mixed ‘Tea, and 18 pounds of good mild or 
strong roasted Coffee, Order No, 2: We willsend 30 pounds of 
good mild or strong Roasted Cstiee. Order No, 3: We will send 
5 pounds of real good Black, Green, Japan, or Mixed Tea, and 15 
pounds of fine mild or strong Roasted Coffee. Order No. 4: We 
wi.l send 25 pounds of real good, mild or strong Ruasted Coffee. 
Persons may club together, and get one of these Orders, and we will 
divide it to suit the Club, sending it all to one address. To those 
who wish to purchase in larger quantities, we will sell at much less 
reduction. ‘I'he ‘Tea and C sttee will be securely packed, and sent 
by Express or Freight, whichever is ordered Samples of any of the 
above orders will be sent Fiee by Mail to examine. In ordering, 
please sty whether Order No. 1, 2, 3, or 4, is desired. Call on or 
address WM. INGRAM & SON, ‘Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Strezt, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUITT, 
UNDERTABER, 


REMOVFD TO 


No. 1215 North Fifleenth Street, 


THE REVISED VERSION 


OLY Bible 


SIWGLIsSst SBHrTsIosY. 
NOW READY AND IN STOCK, 
Frices range from 75 cents up. + 
Specimen Catalogue sent free upon application. 
ORDERS BY MAIL FOR BUOKS OR STATIONERY PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


FEI NDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


1020 ARCH STR:ET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATION S—wnrre ror sawptes—no cHanae, 


DIXON 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES correcily and handsomely engrossed. 


Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


ISAAC G. TYSON 
Photographic Art Studio, 








Ice-Cream Freezers | NO.848 ARCH STREET 


FHRILATELPS AIA. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


80 Minutes from Broad St. Station, Philad’a. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientitic 
and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. Healthful 
location, large grounds, new and extensive buildings 
and apparatus, 

For catalogue and full particulars, address, 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Fa. 





ROBERT BEUSO, 


MANUFACTURFR UF THE 


KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 


THE BEST, mest durable and comfort- 
able Su RING MATERESS in use. Made 
tu suit any bedstead. 







TRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Husk Mattresses, Feather Beds, For Hospital, Asylum and P:i- 
Pillows, Ere, vate use, 


WAREROOMS, 245 S. SECOND ST., Philad’a. 


Darlington Seminary for Young- Ladies, 


WEST ( HESTt R, PA. ' 

The Fall and Winter Term of this Institution will commence 
on the Hth of 9 mo. (Sept.) next. 

The school has a healthy and beautifal location, with exten- 
sive grounds, and has been uniformly successful since its 
establishment, twenty-five years ago, 

The advantages of an Academical and Collegiate education 
are fully secured, and Diplomas are granted, 

Terms, $180 per school year. 

For Hlustrated Circular, and Catalogue giving full particu- 
lurs, address the Principal, 


RICILARD DARLINGTON, PH.D., 
Weat Chester, Penn’a. 


Tlair Mattre-ses, Cottov and 
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FAVORED BY THE CLERGY. 


THE FAMILY REMEDY FOR 
Constipation, 
Headache, 
Dyspepsia, 


AND DISEASES ARISING FROM A DIS- 


ORDERED OR WEAK STOMACH, 

A prominent Divine of Charleston, 8.C., writes under date of Dec. 3, 188%; 
—*I very willingly bear.testimony to the value of TARRANT'S SELTZER 
APERIENT. It has been in use in my family for many years. 1 never 
travel without it, and have found it of special value as a preventative or 
corrective ofsea-sickness. I have been enabled by it to relieve many who 
were suffering from this most distressing malady, and who found other 
remedies ineffective.” 


SUPERIOR 


Spectacles & Eve Glasses, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 
MICROSCOPES, 
TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES, 
y MAGIC LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, PHILO- 


.SOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
List and Descriptions of our Ten Catalogues sent FREE 
on application. 


QUBEN & CoO. 


No. 924 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR SALE, 


One of the finest five acre building sites in the vicinit 

of Media. Situate on the Providence Great Road, 
half way between Wallingford and Media. No im- 
ee provements. Apply to 


ISAAC L. MILLER, 
706 Walnut Street, Philad’a. 


E. & M. E. COPE, 


PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE MILLINERY, 


446 FRANKLIN ST., 


[Formerly 212 Arch Street,| 


Moderate Prices. Philadelphia. 


WM. HL JONES, 


THE DEALER IN 












tural Implements, Seeds aud Fertilizers. 

The Cheapest ard Largest Variety. At 
2043 and 2045 Market street, Philadel- 
phia Pa. 
Reapens, Haters and Mowers of the lead- 
*, ing kinds Horse Rakes, Hay Tedders, Grain 
Fe atle Hagin wach ari Kinds, 

a es, various 

ms ee Grain Feed Mills of 
4 all sizes and kincs, Hay Forks and Eleva- 







“ "a tors, Wagons and Carts, Chilled Steel and 
otty a snd Oa va —S «Cast Fiaws of all saaaaese cinee, Belle 
Baldwin elegraph Feed Cutters of a! sizes, also various other Kinds, 
Harrows of device conceivable. Kemp’s Manure and Philpot’s Fertilizer 
Spreaders t other kinds, Meat Cutters from the smull- 
est to Jun: . Corn Shellers, from “Pet” size 
to the capacity of Sarde. { am in comnmunication with all 


ders in th. United States. 
kind of goods wanted. 
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ENTIRE WHOLESALE STOCK 
AT RETAIL. 


CHOICE 


A GREAT AND VARIED 


S MM R CAREFULLY SELECTED 
| TO SUIT CITY SALES. 

ASSORTMENT AND W HAR A BL I S 
ASTONISHING PRICES. 


COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Sts., Philadelphia. 


‘SPRINCETT COTTACE, 


SIXTH AVE. WEST OF WEBB STREET, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


RE-OPENS JUNE IsT. MARY A. PAFF. 





WEARY WORKERS & NERVOUS SUFFERERS 


Will find DR. SHATTUCK’S 
REST CURB, 


At Bloomsburgh, Pa., an enjoyable home at which to rest or get well. The 
patronage of Friends, of whem we had a goodly number last season is 
especially desired. hngage roomsearly. Send stamp for Circular. 


ee a ee 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations, 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, 
College and Class Invitations, 


Fine Stationery. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


1020 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


Terms, $1.50 a year, in advance. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :— ‘J still regard Tuk Cuitpren’s Frignp 
as one of the purest and freshest contributivns to juvenile literature.”’ 

“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of p:oviding mental fc od 
for the young, may meet with the best success.” Address, 


nua. YT. aSoveoxeH, 
1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa 


The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL and CHILDREN’S FRIEND one year 
for $3.40. 








WANTED. 


A Teacher of French and German; must speak them fluently 
and in addition, be able to teach the common English branches. 
Testimonials required. Friend preferred. Address, 

¢ THOS. W. SIDWELL, Principat, 
Friends’ Select School, Washington, D.C. 


Wanted 


A Kindergartner at Friends’ Select School, 8S. E. Cor. Fourth 
aud Green Streets. Address. ANNE M., GRISCOM, 622 Mar- 
shal) Street, or SAMUEL H. GARTLEY, 606 N. Seventh Street, 


i 
| 
I 
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THE WORTH OF PAIN. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 








The clouds which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain ; 

The blow most dreaded falls, to break 
From off our limbs a chain ; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain. 


As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven, 
On gleams of star and depths of blue 
The glaring sunshine never knew. 


rr EE —— 


For The Intelligencer and Journal, 


ETHICS APPLIED TO SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 





This is a subjeet which is now claiming much at- 
tention from teachers and committees haying charge 
of schools. 

The importance of haying a proper ethical code, 
and of making a judicious application of it to indi- 
vidual cases, in all institutions intended for the train- 
ing of the young, is now very generally conceded. 

Those who have had least experience in the man- 
agement of schools, will perhaps find least difficulty 


in preparing the code; as the simple principle of 


right must underlie all intention, and striet propriety 
must be the uniform rule of action. This seems to 
embrace all that is needed: a conscientious axzalysis 
of the motive, and the application of the “Golden 
Rule” to the performance of the deed. But it will be 
discovered by observation, and confirmed by experi- 
ence, that in the school-room, as in the great world, 
there is a practical as well as a theoretical view to 
be taken of the situation. There is a real condition 
of affairs, as well as a sentimental aspect. To har- 
monize—not to unify—these two elements should be 
the prevailing consideration in the preparation of 
any system of school ethics. 

It is to be regretted that there are to be found in 
the ranks of teachers some who are disposed to ig- 
nore all theory with regard to an ethical standard 
for the government of their schools. They insist on 
a strict compliance with the law as given forth from 
the platform, but they are unable or unwilling to 
give any satisfactory reason why such a law should 
exist, and the only reason assigned for its enforce- 
ment is the ipse dizit of him who both proclaims and 
executes it. Such teachers often have the credit of 
being successful ; they may have the ability to com- 
mand, and the will to enforce obedience; and owing 
to these inherent qualities in the teacher, good order 


may prevail in the school-room, and the pupils may 
yield to a semi-physical force, without having their 
judgment convinced that the command is just or that 
any principle is involved in the matter. 

In the opinion of the writer, theory is as essential 
in pedagogy as it is in the medical or the legal 
professions ; and the attempt to govern a school 
without it is mere empiricism. It is presumable 
that this view is very generally entertained by those 
having the management of Friends’ cane and 
hence it is needless to dwell upon the necessity of 
having some theory as the basis of our moral code. 
This theory should be reduced to language—terse, 
simple and easily retained by the memory. It 
should be stated to the pupils so clearly that all 
could comprehend it, and then they should be in- 
formed that the rules and regulations of the school 
have been framed with reference to the greatest good 
of the greatest number as well as justice to each in- 
dividual ; and that when carefully examined they 
will be found to rest upon the foundation of abstract 
right, as laid down in our theory. 

In framing a system of rules for the moral gov- 
ernment of a school, two points should be kept 
steadily in view. Is the rule in entire accord with 
our theory ? and, Can it be practically applied to the 


























these requirements, well; but if it fail in either, 
rule it out. The practical part may have to be tried 
before its feasibility can be determined ; but in the 
theoretical there can be no wavering, for it is based 
upon angimmutable principle. Unless the teacher 
be possessed of sound views and be guided by en- 
lightened judgment and hy some experience (either 
his own or that of another), he will be likely to 
make many mistakes in the preparation of his ideal 
ethical code; and often with mature judgment and 
large experience, it is found difficult to make rules 
to meet all cases, that will at once conform strictly to 
our theory and be feasible in their practical appli- 
cation. 

For the fundamental tenets of a code, I would 
recommend a faithful observance of the laws of 
truthfulness, kindness and justice ; believing that a 
character reared upon these three will be likely to 
exhibit in the superstructure of conduct the qualities 
which are essential to the welfare and harmony of a 
community — candor, courtesy and consideration. 
A pupil who conforms his conduct to a course of ac- 
tion having such a basis will not be likely to go far 
astray from the path of rectitude; and if it should 
happen that he violate some technical rule, it might 
be well to consider which is more at fault, the pupil 
or the rule. 


daily routine of school affairs? If it meet both of. 


* 
“ 
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If the teacher, in his intercourse with the pupils, 
exhibit these three qualities, he may observe the 
force of the old proverb that “example is more pow- 
erful than precept.” A teacher who practises decep- 
tion, or resorts to artifices for any purpose whatever, 
is likely to forfeit the confidence of his pupils, and 
ultimately to lose their respect. A person who is 
destitute of refinement or a stranger to the ordinary 
usages of good breeding, had better select some 
other vocation than that of instructing the young ; 
and he who fails in consideration for the comfort of 
his pupils or who cannot enter into sympathy with 
them, may expect to find them violating the proprie- 
ties and manifesting a general disregard for the 
fitness of things. 

In order to insure candor there must not be too 
much fear. A proper respect for authority is a men- 
tal condition very different from that of abject fear ; 
the former being entirely compatible with self-respect 
and candor, while the latter is one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of deception. Tyranny in the family, tke 
school-room or the nation is almost certain to beget 
either servility or rebellion, according to the temper 
of the subjects over whom it is exercised; while the 
wholesome restraint which is necessary to preserve 
good order in every community, is regarded as a 
trust voluntarily placed by the governed in the 
hands of the governing power. Such at least is the 
republican idea of a government and a ruler. 


Courtesy must be manifested by acts rather than 
explained by words; and where it is properly 
attended to at home, the teacher has little diffigulty 
in cultivating it in the school, provided he be a 
self an exemplar of refinement and good-breeding. 

Consideration is not so easily maintained ; in fact, 
it seems almost antagonistic to the free impulse of 
youth to stop long enough to consider consequences 
or proprieties before proceeding to act. The pupil 
who would scorn to be found derelict in candor, and 
to whom courtesy has become as a second nature, 
often fails to regard the time, the place, the circum- 
stances, and even the property by which he is sur- 
rounded. He does “not mean to be naughty,” but 
just at the critical moment his “love of fan,” or 
some other sudden impulse, overcomes his eonsidera- 
tion, and hence the misdemeanor is committed. In 
dealing with offenses of this kind, the teacher should 
be able to discriminate between the motive and the 
result ; for while the latter may cause great annoy- 
ance and even serious inconvenience, the former may 
be free from any taint of malice or evil intention. 
In cases of this kind, it is very desirable to have 
some time elapse between the commission of the of- 
fense and the administration of the discipline. This 
affords an opportunity for the youthful impulse to 
subside, and for the teacher to muster all his forces 
for self-control. Then the matter may be approached 
rather in a business-like way, and the offender be 
asked how he purposes making good the damage? 
Whether property or feelings have been marred by 
his thoughtlessness, he must endeavor to place mat- 
ters on the same footing as they occupied before the 
offense occurred. 


The distinction between misconduct and disorder 
should be well defined ; the latter being merely some- 


thing out of place, while tbe former is that which is 
wrong at all times and in all places. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that the for- 
mation of character is a matter of far greater mo- 
ment thanjthe orderly appearance of a school-room. 
The more responsibility is placed upon a pupil, the 
more frequent are the opportunities to discover latent 
traits of character, and to develop the good that is 
in him; while the more he is compelled to yield to 
the force of mere authority, the less likely will he be 
to respect himself or the governing power. 

The logical relation of penalty to offense is a mat- 
ter that has received much attention in our normal 
schools, and it is gratifying to note that it is proba- 
bly as nearly reduced to a science as is anything in 
the entire range of school government. 

The right of appeal, which is allowed a criminal 
in a court of justice, should certainly not be denied 
a pupil in a well-ordered school. But I would en- 
courage an appeal to the teacher rather than from 
him. When a direct command has been given in 
the class-room, 

“Tis not to make reply, 

’Tis not to reason why, 

’Tis but to do—” 
and if the pupil have the knowledge and assurance 
that before the close of the day he can have an op- 
portunity to approach his teacher and make such ex- 
planation as he feels quite sure will be satisfactory, 
he will cheerfully obey the command.or even accept 
a reprimand—knowing that it is the regult of a mis- 
understanding, and that in the course of a few hours 
he will be vindicated. These private interviews be- 
tween teacher and pupil have a tendency to bring 
the two very near together ; and, when conducted in 
a proper spirit, they afford an excellent opportunity 
for a word of advice or caution on some subject other 
than that for which the mterview was called. 

The spirit and the letter of Friends’ Discipline 


‘would afford an excellent study for the young teacher 


who desires to deal with offenders in the right spirit, 
“in order for their help.” 

The whole subject is one of great breadth, and to 
treat it exhaustively would be to write a book. In 
fact many books have been written on the kindred 
topic of school government, which to be wise and 
judicious must be based on school ethics. In sum- 
ming up these desultory suggestions, I would say: 
First, have a theory on which is based the moral 
code of the school. Second, let the observance of 
candor, courtesy and consideration be the general 
law of conduct. Third, endeavor to practise what 
you preach. Fourth, make a broad distinction be- 
tween disorder and misconduct ; txeating the former 
as a venial transgression and the latter as a grave 
offense. Fifth, have the pupils govern themselves, 
by placing responsibility upon them. Sixth, ob- 
serve carefully the logical relation between penalty 
and offense. Seventh, let your pupils find you easy 
of access, after school ; so that no one need go home 
feeling that he has been unjustly treated, and has 
had no opportunity to state his grievance. Eighth, 


after the settlement of a difficulty by a private in- 
terview, try to turn the opportunity to good account 
for the inculcation of some moral lesson. This being 
done, drop some word or perform some act of kind- 
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ness that may reassure the pupil of your interest in 
his welfare, and form or cement the bond of friend- 
ship between two whose interests are identical and 
whose sympathies should be mutual. a> 
Eleventh mo. 13th, 1884. 
‘n-oceestiaaliataid iia ehantsas 


For The Intelligencer and Journal. 


REFLECTIONS. 





Though the Scriptures are not our rule of faith 
and practice, there is much recorded in them to 
stimulate and aid us in our endeavor to find the 
right way and walkinit. The highest of all teachers 
said, “ Let your light so shine that men seeing your 
good works may glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.” Most tenderly are we exhorted to add to 
our faith virtue, with a single eye to Him of whom 
it is written, “In all their afflictions he was afflicted, 
and the angel of his presence saved them.” ‘This 
guardian angel still hovers around the heart-stricken, 
and pours in the oil and the wine to fortify and carry 
through the deep provings that fall to the lot of pro- 
bationers in their wilderness journey to the promised 
inheritance beyond the veil. 

From the earliest ages it has been understood 
“ There is a spirit in man and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth him understanding.” The rational 
faculties are the channel through which the divine is 
communicated and the will of Jehovah clearly made 
known. This favor cannot be too highly estimated. 
That each for him or herself is privileged to com- 
mune with the Father of lights and spirits is as clear 
as the sun which reveals outward objects: “I am 
God, and beside me there is no Saviour,” is the Scrip- 
ture declaration. In the outward advent of Jesus 
Christ the holy anointing was the qualifying power. 
He said emphatically, “I of myself can do nothing; 
the Father that is in me, He doeth the works.” 

O the blessedness of gospel truths, they are indeed 
great joy to all people! “ Let this light shine ;” set 
the candle on the candlestick, that the beauty of all 
that is heavenly may be seen, and what joy, what 
gladness would spring up, how would the Author of 
all good be glorified. 

Symbols vanish away before the reality; we rejoice 
“in the Lord, and joy in the God of our salvation. 
O that men would praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and His wonderfal works to the children of men ;” He 
bringeth to the gates of death, and raiseth up again 
to the heights of salvation, and blessed be His name. 

Saran Hunt. 

Sixth mo. 29th, 1885. 


i 


A HAPPY HOME. 





Riches will not make a home happy; fine clothes will not; 
jewels will not; but good sense, good habits and good tempers 
will. Here is a true picture of a happy home, by the poet: 


‘* Tt is not much the world can give, 

With all its subtle art; 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart. 

But O! if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth.’ 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR YOUNG MEMBERS. 





In endeavoring to account for the decline of our 
Society, there has been much said in the several con- 
ferences and also in the press on the subject, and an 
attempt has been made to lay the blame at the door 
of older Friends, in that they do not encourage the 
younger members, by appointing them on the vari- 
ous committees to which the concerns of Society are 
committed. 


Now can this charge be sustained by reference to 
the actual facts of the case? So far as the writer : 
knows, wherever the younger members have given 
evidence of an interest in the welfare of the Society and 
have shown that their minds were prepared by the 
baptizing power of truth, the elder members have 
gladly availed themselves of their services. But 
the truth is, that, with the exception of Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, they are seldom present at our 
meetings of business. And when they are, to ap- 
point them simply because they are young, will not 
advance the cause. So soon as they give evidence 
in their lives and conversation ‘that they are fitted 
for the service, none would rejoice more at their ap- 
pointment than those who are now bearing the bur- 
den ; for none know so well as they how soon the : 
time will come when the testimonies of the Society % 
must be upheld by them, or taken up,by other organ- 
izations, or fall to the ground. 

But the recommendation of Jesus must become 
a living truth to them: “ But rather seek ye t 
kingdom of God, and all these things shall be a 
unto you,” before they can be used to advantage 
conducting the concerns of the Church. For 
long as their minds are engrossed with the perishing 
things of time and sense, they are in no condition to 


receive the higher truths that relate to the a 






life. The lusts of the flesh, the lusts of the eye a poe x 
the pride of life are no new things in the history of 

man. They are the besetting sins of every age 
which good men have to war against. 

And where we analyze the meaning of these few 
words we shall find that they embrace nearly every= 
thing that is harmful to us in this life, and that mil- 
itates against those heavenly virtues that fit us for 
the life to come. The inordinate pursuit of wealth 
is a besetting sin of this age, and how constantly it 
is leading men astray from the path of rectitude! 
An undue love of what are called the pleasures of 
life is another fruitful cause of sorrow. And, en- 
deavor to ‘hide it as we may, the people of this land 
are fast becoming a licentious people with whom 
chastity and virtue are but names. 

How many husbands and fathers, wives and mo- 
thers are filling these important relations of life 
with little or no regard to a sense of duty in meetin 
the responsibilities they impose? Can the individua 
or the nation of which be forms a part be prosperous 
and happy where such is the case? To assert it is 
to call in.question the wisdom of that Almighty 
Power by which the world was formed and the laws 
for its government established. Now no one can 
feel a deeper interest in the rising generation than 
the writer, and no one is more fully impressed with 
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the absolute necessity of relying on the Divine hand 
for guidance in the affairs of life. 

But unless an earnest and sincere desire be present 
in the mind to conform our lives to these require- 
ments, how ‘can we aid the cause of truth in “A 
thing we do? Perfection is that at which we should 
aim, bat no one should be discouraged because they 
fall short of the ideal, for our failure is the nursing 
mother of our charity. 

In all cases where evidence is given of a sincere 
desire to live in obedience to the Master’s will, the 
hand of encouragement should be extended, and I 
believe it generally is. But there is sometimes dan- 
ger in going too far in this direction, as it is apt to 
awaken a feeling of self-lovepwhich is alike inimical 
to the character of the individual and the good of 
society. 

Some years since, quite an interest was awakened 
in two of our very young members who felt called 
to engage in the Master’s work. They were men of 
good abilities and fine attainments, and for a season 
promised to do much good. Their ministry was ap- 
proved by their respective Meetings, and they were 
very popular as preachers. But for the want of ju- 
digious counsel on the part of concerned elders, and 
by too much attention bestowed on them by 
others, they were led to believe they were above the 
ordinary run of mortals so far as the spiritual life 
was concerned. Instead of continuing in a state of 
humble dependence on a Higher Power, and looking 
to it for instruction in the ways of truth and right- 
eousness, in which alone safety is to be found, taey 
were led to rely on their abilities, and where are 
they to-day? So pleased were the friends of the 
one that they sought to relieve him from the drudg- 
ery of life by ministering to his necessities. e 
became exacting, and because he could not have 
all he wished left the Society and joined that con- 

lomerate mass that goes by the name of Friends 
in the West, without having its cardinal principle. 


We lost what might have been a useful member had | 


Friends assisted him in keeping his proper place— 
they gained I know not what. The other, with 
every prospect that youth could desire, is now a 
moral wreck, with “none so poor to do him rev- 
erence.” Tolerated on the ground of a want of 
mental responsibility, he may retain his right of 
membership, but has lost his influence for good. 
When quite a young man, the writer, in conse- 
quence of a scarcity of material, was appointed 
clerk of his Monthly Meeting; at the close of the 
Meeting, one of his young companions slapped him 
on the back with the remark, “ Well, old fellow, 
they have appointed you, I wonder who will anoint 
you.” It made an impression at the time which has 
remained with him ever since. We may appoint 
Friends, but unless there is a little of the anointing 
the appointments will not amount to much. Let us 
dig a little deeper for the cause of our decline, 
when we may haply discover a remedy that will 
rove potential in its effects; but so long as we con- 
ne our research to the surface indications we shall 
not make much headway. W. 


ar 


He has but one great fear that fears to do wrong. 
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SILENCE AND ACTIVITY. 


No rational nor logical test ever made is stronger 
than that seen by multitudes of people in their souls 
as to the teaching and effect of a Master who teaches 
as man never did. Persons in all’ the generations 
and in all the nations describe the effect of this soul 
learning in terms so similar as to enforce conviction 
that its Author is One in all. 

To learn, in any school, one needs to be attentive 
—he needs to desire—he needs to listen—he needs to 
have the mind turned inclusively to the source of 
instruction. The school we here allude to is in the 
mind, where it calls for a stillness that can be felt; 
the presence of the Teacher is known by the pure 
joy that His presence can alone inspire. The sum 
total of this learning is not so much a lesson as an 
experience. We are taught as individuals, apart 
_ each other, yet the mind of one is the mind of 
all. 

More than five hundred years before the advent of 
the visible presence of Jesus Christ, there was born 
in India the son of a king, who learned the Truth 
and taught his disciples to accept it as an eternal 

uiet—an abnegation or denial of self. We are told 
that in the early days of the Christian church many 
of its devotees lived in solitude, that the temptations 
of the world might not allure them from this heav- 
enly quiet. Life to them was a hermitage—its cares 
were rejected, its duties undone. 

Yet all the votaries of this pure discipleship know 
that love to God and to man are its one universal 
bond, and, like Hannah More, they see that a Chris- 
tian’s vocation is to do good; they feel impelled to 
minister to the want and woe that are ever in the 
world, 

The tendency among Friends to move, oue part 
in the extreme of pure quiet, and the other in good 
works, has been apparent for many years. As a So- 
ciety, they include the inexperienced as well as those 
who know. Those who are yet unlearned incline to 
action. It is natural to want to be doing. Hence, the 
reign of solitary quiet has not attracted these. Satis- 
fied with the nominal assertion of our testimonies, from 
year to year we have seen our young leave us for 
scenes of action, involving the extinction of slavery, 
the substitution of arbitration for war, the moral 
pressure against the tide of intemperance, and other 
great evils incident to our social life. 

Now, that we are coming into our peculiar sphere 
of action, because of the age’s need of it, and grow- 
ing out of our pure love of man, there is felt in many 
minds a desire to harmonize those who rest in prayer- 
ful quietude, and those who, in the living present, 
act at heart with us and God over all. 

It is right to be quiet, and it is right to act in the 
quiet. These united are the armor of a pure Chris- 
tian warfare against all wickedness. ome the 
wisest and best we see no efforts made to repress hon- 
est and sincere motives, but to direct them into pure 
and proper channels; hence, there is room both for 
| the cautious and the active. 

| Reading in a recent issue of our paper the implied 
| protest of one who plead for the quiet, my soul grate- 
| fully accepted it as a wise care for us to look to the 
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Source of all Good. But no tender, sensitive soul MODERATION. 
could lay a repressive hand on the arm of a good - 
Samaritan as he stoops to raise{the fallen. Among the| _I feel a concern in the spring of pure love that all 
elements of our nature there is a humanity almost | who have plenty of outward substance may example 
divine. It not only opens the fountain of tears, but | others in the right use of things; may carefully look 
it thrills with an energy sent from the Lord of all} into the condition of poor people and beware of 
mercy. The child feels it, and the trembling frame | exacting on them with regard to their wages. While 
of age. Evil is active by day and by night—a de-| hired laborers, by moderate industry, through the 
stroyer; why shall not good sow its seed? in the| Divine blessing may live comfortably, rear up fami- 
morning and in the evening withhold not its hand—| lies, and give them suitable education, it appears 
a restorer. reasonable for them to be contented with their wages. 
When regenerative life springs to light, it will | If they who have plenty, love their fellow-creatures 
grow; it ought to grow. It produces good fruit,-and | in that love which is Divine, and, in all their pro- 
that alone gets the seal of our approval. Let us not | ceedings have an equal regard to the good of man- 
only be tolerant, but whenever and wherever we | kind universally, their place in society is a place of 








meet, let us at heart bid each other God Speed. | care, an offiee eset and the more we 


Let us feel that in our work righteousness and peace | possess, the greater is 


kiss each other. S. AVERILL. 


Ey ei 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER, 


r trust, and with an increase 
of treasure an increase of care becomes necessary. 

If a man successful“in business expends part of 
his income in things of no real use, while the poor 


Addressed to a young friend who at an early age felt called | employed by him pass through great difficulties in 


away from the attractions of fashionable society. 





getting the necessaries of life, this requires his serious 


“It is of very great importance to us in our pass- | attention. 


ing along through time to make a right beginning in 
our early years. If in the season of youth we lay a 
good foundation, by wisely considering the value of 
our precious time, and habituating ourselves to a 
course of self-denial and humility, we shall be likely 
to pass through succeeding years with much more 
tranquility, peace and comfort to ourselves, and 


If several principal men in business unite in setting 
the wages of those who work for hire, and therein 
have regard to a profit to themselves, answerable to 
unnecessary expense in their families, while the 
wages of the others on a moderate industry will not 
afford a comfortable living for their families, and a 
proper education for their children; this is like lay- 


more usefulness to our fellow-creatures, than if the | @& ® —- in the way of some to strive for a 


days of our youth are wasted in trifling, unprofitable 
amusements, our passions and inclinations indulged, | 
and our will not subjected to the cross of Christ. f 

“ Now, as to every one there is given a sure di- | 
rector, an inward guide, or holy principle in the | 
mind, to distinguish between good and evil, and to | 
lead the attentive soul in the way to eternal life and 
happiness, how necessary that we endeavor early to | 
become acquainted with the voice of this internal 
Teacher, and to give up our whole heart in obedi- 
ence to its dictates. | 

“The Lord loves an early sacrifice. Let this be 
deeply impressed on the tablet of thy heart; and | 
also, for thy encouragement, remember the gracious 

romise, ‘They that seek me early shall find me.’ 

ay thy mind be daily engaged in seeking and wait- 
ing to know what is the holy Divine will concerning | 
thee. 

“For this purpose accustom thyself to stillness 
and retirement. Love quietude, and to meditate on 
the law of the Lord. Contemplate the wonderful ; 
condescension and loving kindness of Infinite Wis- | 
dom and Goodness to the children of men. Let thy | 
mind be clothed with meekness and humility. Strive 
always to dwell in the fear of the Lord, which is the 
beginning of wisdom, and which keeps the heart 
chaste and clean. 

“So shall thy days pass on in quietness and tran- | 
quillity, and that peaceful serenity of mind which | 
none of the pleasures and vanities of the world can | 
ever possibly afford shall be thy happy portion here | 
and hereafter forever. 

“So wishes, dear reader, thy sincere friend, 

Joun CoMLy.” 








place higher than they are in, when they have not 
stoek sufficient for it. Wootman. 


i 
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“PRIZE GOODS.” 





I note in the issue of Sixth mio. 20th, paragraphs 
referring to “ prize goods,” as one of the things which 
is obsolete in practice. Doubtless, to the “ formalist ” 
—one who sees only the form—this is the case; but 
I apprehend to the spiritual discerner there are at the 
present day many goods taken and placed on the 
markets for which the producers receive no adequate 
compensation. 

In the almost continual state of war in some 
portion of the earth, in its intricate web of enter- 
prise, commerce finds articles that are taken in some 
degree as contraband, and by, it may be, a very de- 
vious course are placed for sale at our doors fora 
“very small profit,” or “lower than ever.” And we 
all are aware, though the “ great nations” may to- 
day have no outbreak of strife, yet there is a jea- 
lousy that to-morrow or in a few weeks may “lead 
the warrior to the fray.” 

Technically, there may be no “ prize goods,” but 
to those who look beyond the form the spirit that 
makes them is yet “no mean foe;” and the spirit 
tlmt deals in them for the purpose of gain is a strong 

ower. 
‘ I have long noticed (perhaps for a half century) 


| that in the greater number of cases those who are 


finding fault with the Society for the formalism of 


Third month 10th, 1831? 


| its discipline are little spiritual in their comprehen- 
| sion of subjects. They, being dwellers in the outward 
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court, look only to the form, which their vision be- 
holds as void “of comeliness; neither is there any 
beauty in ,it that they should desire it.” This was 
the condition of the Jews in relation to thé blessed 
Jesus, whose person was “marred and‘ his counte- 
nance more than the sons of men.” Thé spirit which 
dwelt in him was not seen, because, their eyes being 
darkened by continued disregard of the revelations 
of the light, they could not see beyond the outward 
body, to discern in it “the glory of the only-begotten 
of the Father.” 

Now, further, of the paragraphs referred to, would 
not the remarks apply equally to training and other 
military requisitions? These are not now compulsory 
on the citizens of the United States. But is the tes- 
timony less to be faithfully “maintained?” Is war 
any the less unchristian because our nation is not to- 
day engaged in it? 

Goods taken or received where just compensation 
has not been returned to the owners in the strife of 
commercial competition is a subject worthy of 
thought, as it brings in its train suffering, of greater 
or less degree. Can a true follower of Jesus deal 
and make gains in the goods of a bankrupt? These 
we know are mostly sold for a price much less than 
the cost of production, and deprives his creditors 
to that extent. Or is a Monthly Meeting which 
tacitly permits graves in its yards to be memorized 
by a decoration of flowers, faithful in maintenance 
of the principles of peace ? 

In view of the great extent to which a careful ob- 
servance of Christian testimony on these and similar 
topics leads, we can but admire the perfect delinea- 
tion of prophetic testimony, “ he shall sit as a refiner 
with fire.” Nor can it surprise us that the Wizard 
of the East, on beholding in vision the achievements 
of an obedient people, should cry out, “ Who shall 
live when God doeth this?” 

The money-changers were driven out of the temple. 
Are there any of that generation in our day, or of 
those that sell doves? 

The keen vision of John Woolman, of A, Bene 
zet, of Robert Nesbit, of Joshua Evans, Elias Hicks, 
ete., beheld oppression and war afar off, and are we 
of the present more blind than they ? 


Rosert Harron. 
Sixth month 25th, 1885. 


{What our friend says above will be united with, 
in its spirit, no doubt, by most Friends. Yet we 
think it best to express our anxiety that in the fram- 
ing of our Discipline there should be employed 
“ plain language,” and that while terms that are ob- 
solete in meaning should be dropped, others meeting 
our present circumstances and necessities should be 
adopted. The danger in “spiritualizing” ithe Disci- 
pline would be that there would be room given’for 
varying interpretations of it, and this is of course 
undesirable. Its requirements cannot be too dis- 
tinctly expressed or too precisely adapted to our case. 
—Ebs. ] 

stacnitiileenniemn inmate 


He that avoideth not small faults, by little and 
little falleth into greater.— Thomas 4 Kempis. 








THE WELL-SPRING OF THE; HIGHEST LIFE AND 
WORK. 





The present age is one of boundless activity. Its 
aspiration is for accomplishment. Its watchwords 
are, “‘ Up and Doing,” “ Work while the Day lasts.” 
New discoveries in science, new inventions in arts, 
crowd fast upon one another, and in the space of half 
a century change the face of our civilization. So 
wonderful, so great, has been the progress of material 
prosperity wrought by the victories of intellectual 
power over physical forces that we sometimes stand 
in awe of the miracle (for such it is in the literal 
sense of the word “ miracle”) by which we command 
the mightiest forces of Nature to be our bond-servants, 
and they obey us. In the retrospect of the last 
century, we scarcely dare;to doubt the wildest pre- 
dictions for the next. 

And not in material life alone is the world changed 
and changing. New theories of social organization 
and ever-broadening schemes of philanthropy demand 
and receive zealous advocacy and practical experi- 
ment. New systems of theology, new applications 
of old principles of religion, are proclaimed in tones 
which prove that the Church is not going to sleep 
while the world around it is so very wide-awake. 

The pioneers in all these movements press their 
claim with commendable zeal, as they can testify 
who try to shirk their share in work for humanity. 
Not much “ elegant leisure,” not much “ lying in the 
spiritual sunshine to grow,” 1s permitted in these 
days of hot haste. The unsolved problem is bow to 
crowd into one day the work of two, in order to meet 
the exigent claims of our suffering fellow men. 

Verily, the last half-century of this nation’s life 
may be called an era of work,—of zealous, untiring 
work. It was preceded by an era of doctrinal faith. 
On the battlefields of metaphysical theology, men 
rallied their intellectual forces, and, in profoundest 
faith that they were doing God service, fought 
valiantly for and against dogmas which this practical 
generation would listen to with indifference, if, indeed, 
they would listenfat all. Nor did they fight as those 
who beat the air; for, out of that stern conflict, they 
brought sharpened intellect and consciences well 
braced for any sacrifice which campaigns on other 
fields might, and did soon, demand. 

For the generations which occupied these periods 
of time, the days were gone when the cultivation of 
personal piety by retirement from the world was 
regarded as the. highest and holiest duty of man, 
when the watchword, “ Pray without ceasing,” was 
ou the lips and in the hearts of the saints of the 
Church, who, in cloisters and cells and caves, sought 
to make it the law of their lives, and thus attain the 
fullest spiritual life, the highest spiritual stature. 

How do we look back to those times with regret 
for their spiritual unhealthfulness! Certainly, their 
dangers are not ours. We have outgrown or some- 
how escaped the tendencies of the ascetic and polemic 
periods. What is our danger, what the tendency of 


our time? Is it not in the opposite direction? In 
the rushing activity of this age, its imperative demand 
for organization, is there not danger that cultivation 
of individual spiritual life and growth may be 
neglected? The Church is‘in little danger of under- 
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estimating the value of work. From outposts to 
citadel, the Macedonian cry and quick responses 
thereto ring out loud and long. Of such results as 
can be written in Church records or published in 
annual reports, it makes a tolerably fair return. To 
what extent it succeeds or fails in the cultivation of 
the spiritual life and health of its individual mem- 
bers, only God knows. That this is the work which 
underlies all other work will scarcely be denied. To 
know the well-spring of the soul’s life, to feel its in- 
flux, is surely the first need, the first duty of man, 
essential to his true living and full development. The 
child of God must cultivate his sense of his filial rela- 
tion by communion of spirit with his Father, by 
opening his heart to the stream of life which flows 
from God into the soul. 

This cultivation of what is sometimes called per- 
sonal piety, and active work for humanity, are not 
es3entially antagonistic. Verily, in their best mani- 
festations, they are essentially connected as cause and 
sequence, as many a noble life has proved and 
gloriously illustrated, chiefly His who spake as never 
man spake, who lived as never man lived. What is 
his testimony concerning the source of true life and 
the union of devotion and work? “I live by the 
Father.” “I and the Father are one.” “I pray 

that those whom Thou has given me . . . 
may be one, even as we are one, I in them and thou 
in me.” Here was the secret spring of his life—a 
deep and ever-present consciousness of his affiliation 
with God, the inflowing of the Divine spirit into his 
and into his work. And how continuous, how ardu- 
ous was that work! He retired into secret places to 
pray, and came forth inspired for action. ‘“ He went 
about doing good.” “I must do the works of Him 
that sent me.” “My Father worketh,... and I 
work.” Friend of publicans and sinners, helper of 
all sufferers, he was ever about his Father’s business,— 
the uplifting of the human race. 

In all ages, the noblest lives, the best work, have 
been the result of these two elements, devotion and 
activity, whereby the soul, in its secret and sacred 
communings with God, finds meat to eat which the 
world knows not of, and also crowds the hours with 
work for humanity, zealous and eager lest the night 
come down on unfinished tasks. 

This well-spring of life is our glorious inheritance ; 
for we are heirs of God, joint heirs with Christ. It 
is source of our strength, light of our minds, inspira- 
tion of our faith and hope and deepest joy. Without 
it, the soul is dwarfed by atrophy, and a man walks 
the earth self-disinherited of his best estate. It is not 
our inheritance alone. We share it with every soul 
whom God has created. Under all forms of religion, 
in all races and nations, from the most degraded and 
ignorant to those’ whom we designate as enlightened, 
man has felt after his God, and found Him. Through 
veils of superstition, clouds of ignorance and doubt, 
he has dimly perceived his kinship and inheritance. 


“All souls that struggle and aspire, 

All hearts of prayer, by Thee are lit; 

And, dim orclear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and centuries sit. 

Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed thou know’st; 
Wide as our need, Thy favors fall; 

The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, unseen, o’er the heads of all.” 


Through seer and prophet; through adoring souls, 





eloquent in sublime thoughts; through lives lowly 


' 


nee 


and obscure, struggling upward from Nature to 

Nature’s God,—from age to age hath He spoken, 

— in these last days, has spoken to us by His Son 
esus. 

On the Church of this age there rests large respon- 
sibilities touching social problems and the uplifting 
of the human race,—responsibilities which it seems 
more willing than heretofore to accept. These will 
be discharged faithfully, successfully, in proportion 
to the degree in which the well-spring of spiritual 
life flows into and through the hearts of the individual 
workers. When this ebbs, the best work begins to be 
formal and weak, and to lose its vitalizing power. 
As a tree withers if it thrust not its roots deep into 
the earth whence flows its natural sustenance, so the 
human soul withers without that conscious spiritual 
affiliation with God which Jesus describes as “ a well 
of water springing up to everlasting life.” Men may 
call it by other names, may not name it at all, and 
yet possess it and live in the strength of it; and many 
& man prays and worships who does not name these 
attitudes of the soul. Names, forms, ceremonies, 
may or may not help one. At best, they but furnish 
a grip on the clue which we carry from the inner- 
most shrine of the temple, the Holy of Holies, into 
the din and dust and struggle of our daily outward 
life. If thus they minister to us, and to many of us 
they certainly do, let us hold them fast. But with 
them or without them, in the Church’s enclosure or 
in the world’s broad field, each soul who would ful- 
fill its own highest destiny, who would do the best, 
most efficient work for mankind, who would know 
the full meaning of the word Lire, must seek and 
receive the continual influx of this stream from its 
Infinite Source—Mary Grew, in Christian Register. 





For The Intelligencer and Journal, 


PAUL AND NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


What a great contrast between these two men! 
Both fighting against the Most High, but the one 
zealous for God, and the other for himself! After- 
wards, both bow before the God of heaven; the one 
in mercy, and the other in judgment! The latter 
exalted himself, denying the Most High God, and 
when his visitation came, he would not bow until 
“seven times had passed over him,” when he “ate 
grass like oxen, and his body was wet with the dew 
of heaven, till his hair was grown like eagles’ feathers 
and his nails like birds’ claws.” Then he “ praised 
and extolied and honored the King of Heaven, all 
whose works are truth, and His ways judgment.” 

On the other hand, Paul, as he says, was taught 
according to the perfect manner of the law of the 
fathers, and was zealous towards God, permsontas 
unto death, binding and delivering into prisons bot 
men and women” who preached Christ Jesus. But 
he was met by the light of heaven, and falling to the 
ground, cried, “ Who art thou, Lord?” He became 
a changed man by the one visitation, and having 
“fought the good fight,” died in the Lord. W. 








GoopNEss consists not in the outward things we 
do, but in the inward thing we are. To be is the 
great thing.—E. H. Chapin. 
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Worsuip.—The universality of Worship, shows 
the universal feeling of a need that will not be satis- 
fied without expression. In the most degraded and 
uncivilized, equally with the refined and cultured 
nations, the altar and the sanctuary are a standing 
testimony to the unsatisfying nature of earthly desires. 
They witness to man’s aspirations after that which is 
above and beyond his poor finite vision, and to his 
hope of Divine favor through some act or offering or 
sacrifice. Is not this feeling the unrest of the divine: 


within himself, which reaching after God, seeks by | 


these varying ways to be at one with Him? 

‘As we look over the great family of man in the 
uncounted phases of life in which we fiad him, bat 
more especially in this of his soul-longing, how small 
and insignificant do all the divisions and subdivisions 
into which the Christian Church has separated itself 
appear. And yet there seems to be a place for all 
in the world’s great harvest field, that each may plant, 
and tend, and reap its chosen allotment. It is not 
in one, nor in another field, that all the golden grains 
of tputh are sown; let us as a people bear this in 
mind, and in what seems to be the part we have un- 
dertaken to cultivate, let us labor with earnestness 
of purpose. That we may do this helpfully we have 
need to remember the exhortation of the ‘apostle, 
“ Forsake not the assembling ef yourselves together.” 
In union there is strength. The small thread-like. 
stalks that support the golden heads of ripening 
grain, standing alone, sway to and fro and are easily 





trodden down and laid waste, but the broad field | 


waving in the sunlight, what a sight it is to the eye 
of the beholder! As it bends to the wind, each tiny 
stem bearing aloft its wealth of nourishment, leans 
tenderly, lovingly upon the other, and the blast that 
singly none could withstand, passes over the field 
without harm, its rapid motion adding grace and 
loveliness, and bringing out in endless tints of light 
and shade the incomparable beauty of the whole. 
What is distinctively ours, let us make haste to 
occupy, leaving to those to whom they belong, the' 
unsettled questions of baptisms and sacraments, an 
tion and reprobation, Trinity and Sonship, remem- 
bering with joy and gladness the declaration, made 





the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God, heirs and 
joint-heirs with Christ in the heavenly inheritance.” 

This is an eternal truth, infinitely outweighing all 
that schoolmen and theologians have formulated in 
reference to the Divine decrees. It rests on indi- 
vidual experience, and is within reach of every soul 
that is open to receive it. ‘God in man, reconciling 
man to Himself,’ must be our watchword ; we can- 
not afford to waste our strength on questions of 
smaller import. The light that is the life of the 
soul, will, as its inshinings are heeded, lead into paths 
of safety and enable us to bear testimony to the truth 


} of the declaration, “ The children of the Lord are all 


taught of the Lord, and great is the peace of his 
children.” 
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CANBY.—On Seventh mo. 5th, 1885, in Newtown, 
Bucks co., Pa., Mary Canby, in the 85th year of_her 
age ; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


COOPER.—On Sixth month 27th, 1885, at the resi- 
dence of his brother John, in Camden, N.J., Joseph 
M. Cooper. 


BOND.—On Sixth mo. 2d, 1885, in Camden, N. J., 
Thomas F. Bond, formerly of Salem co., N. J., in his 
79th year. 


DOUGHTEN.—On Fifth month 15th, 1885, at his 
residence, Lumberton, N. J., Franklin C. Doughten. 


JONES.—On Sixth mo. 26th, 1885, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., George W. Jones, son of John and the late 
Martha Jones, of Conshohocken, Pa., in the 51st year 
of his age. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On Sixth mo. 29th, 1885, at Rising 

un, Md., Samuel Lippincott, formerly of Woodbury, 
N. J., in his 8lst year; an elder of Nottingham 
Monthly Meeting. 

LOVELAND.—On Sixth mo. 19th, 1885, in Salem, 
N. J., Joseph Loveland, aged 75 years. 

ROBERTS.—On Sixth mo. 4th, 1885, near King of 
Prussia, Montgomery co., Pa., William B. Roberts, in 
the 68th year of his age. 

WALTON.—On the evening of Sixth month 14th, 
1885, in Philadelphia, Mary Ann Walton, in her 72d 
year; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 





WORK AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE. 

The following extract from a private letter will 
be read with interest by many Friends who have ex- 
tended aid and sympathy to W. Walton in his mis- 
sionary labors among the needy but struggling people 
to whose welfare he is giving himself so unreservedly. 
We trust the way will open to continue this useful 
work, and that those who heretofore have aided him, 
will still lend a helping hand in so good a cause. 

Dear FrrienD:—I will tell the one way in which 
it has been almost a necessity for me to expend con- 
siderable funds. Ever since last fall the business of 


nearly all kinds out here has been very duli, money 
scarce, and not near enough work to keep the poor 








true by living experience, “ As many as are led by | laborersemployed. Many industrious colored people 
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(and white ones, too) who had become self-support- 
ing, have failed to get enough work to do to support 
their families, and rather than put themselves on the 
city as “ paupers,” or even beg for temporary aid, 
have applied to me to let them have needed goods as 
a temporary loan, promising to pay as soon as the 

can procure steady employment. I should have been 
almost obliged to give things to some of the families 


if I had not thus sold to them as a loan of honor; 


and I thought the latter preferable. Some of them 
have partly paid up, but the times here continue so 
hard, and there is so little work to do, that I fear 
some never will pay. 

I do not need any more money at present, but I 
hope some way will turn up whereby I can get some 
towards fall. 

I still insist upon most of these people paying some 
cash—even if it is less than the cost of the articles— 
rather than give them the things, or sell regularly on 
credit. Some of the farmers are almost discouraged 


on account of the “ web-worm ” destroying their corn | 


crops. Thy friend, 


WILMER WALTON. 
Parsons, Kansas, Sixth mo. 21st, 1885. 


ED Oo Se 


SUMMER STUDY. 


At no time does the value of some special interest 





where it was gradually used by smiths and brewers 
who needed fires for their trade. In 1305 Parlia- 
ment complained to Edward I, that the burning of 
coal corrupted the air by its smoke and harmful 
vapors. An order was made that those who used 
coal should be punished and their furnaces destroyed. 
However, coal was used in spite of this order, and 
gradually became more common. In the sixteenth 
century the population of the South of England 
greatly increased; trade rapidly developed; the 
woods had gradually been cleared away, and fuel 
became more difficult to get. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth coal crept from the forge to the kitchen and the 
hall. Houses were larger and better buift ; chimneys 
were common, whereas formerly not more than two 
or three were to be seen in ordinary;towns. The coal 
trade along the Tyne became brisk, and in 1615 four 
hundred ships were employed in carrying coals from 
the harbor of Newcastle.—Leisure Hour. 





UNPRAISED GRACES. 


Force of character is one of the world’s virtues ; 
the market honors it, but the church knows it not. 
It is esteemed in the factory and the counting-room, 
but is not preached in the pulpit nor praised in the 
press, and is deprecated and discouraged in the nur- 





|sery and the schoolroom. It ‘is an inconvenient 


in natural science show itself more plainly than in| virtue in children; but it makes a sterling manhood. 


summer outings at the shore or among the hills. | It is the 
The seeker after rest and health amid the haunts of 


nature has his pleasure greatly heightened by the 
careful gathering of plants or minerals or insects, or 
the observation of birds and fishes, or of rock strata 
and evidence of geologic action. The delight of the 
botanist who finds himself amid a new flora is more 
than a mere temporary gratification. It raises his 
spirits and gives interest to his excursions, besides 
tempting him to more and longer trips than he would 
otherwise undertake. When he is afield his eyes are 
always open. He never finds himself with nothing 
to look at. His searching glance.is everywhere. He 


may converse, or contemplate the distant prospect, ’ 


yet his eyes are constant in their watch of roadside, 
field, hedgerow, and wood. Not only does he observe 
plants, but any unusual sight arrests his attention. 
The shy birds of the thicket and the little quadrupeds 
of the field often come under his eye. He may not 
know their names, but he remembers their aspects, 
and is pleased to meet them. If birds or insects or 
minerals be his objects of interest, the result is simi- 
lar. All tempt him into the open air, keep him 
moving and alert, and fill his hours with inexhausti- 
ble anticipation and pleasure.—Student. . 
> 





FIRST USE OF COAL AS FUEL. 


Coal was known to the Romans, and there are 
traces in some of their buildings in Northumberland 
that they used it for fuel. But in old days the forests 
supplied plenty of wood ; there was little demand for 
fires for the purpose of manufactures; houses were 
small, and. men did not need so much warming as 
they do at present ; chimneys to carry off the smoke 
were almost unknown, and coal was not very greatly 
in demand. It began, however, to be sent to‘London, 














power in life which translates thoughts into 
deeds, ideas into achievement. Imagination thinks 
things; grit does them. Imagination fashions its 


| statuette of clay with ease; but life is not clay, it is 


marble: grit, with mallet and chisel, turns the block 
into the statue. Grit is the power in every profession. 
It makes the difference between the declaimer and 
the orator. The former wins our admiration, the 
latter compels our conviction. His rhetoric may be 
faulty, his logic defective, his scholarship poor, his 
grammar lame, and even his conclusions untenable— 
but he carries us with him in spite of ourselves; nor 
is it until we have escaped the mastery of his pres- 
ence that we are able to reconsider and reverse our 
verdict. It makes the difference between the politi- 
cian and the statesman. The one studies the tides, 
and comes in and goes out with them, when his 
almanac does not make a mistake; the other pushes 
his way to his predetermined port, with the tide or 
against it, as chance may have it. Ebbtide or flood- 
tide, he gets there all the same—in time. It makes 
the difference between the bookkeeper and the man 
of business. The one is the servant of figures, the 
other is their master; the one interprets events, the 
other makes them. It is the common trait of all the 
men of destiny in the world’s history. Erasmus. was 


|a better scholar than Luther; Luther’s grit was 


Luther’s genius. It is grit that gives leadership. 
Men are like the figure nought; put one or a dozen 
of them together, and they are still nought. The 
man of grit is a unit of value; put him at the head 
of the column, and the two noughts become a hun- 
dred, the five noughts a hundred thousand. The man 
of grit, like the blooded horse, carries his whip and — 
spur in his own veins. At the heart of every great 
enterprise—industrial, philanthropic, political, mis- 
sionary—you will find somewhere a man or men of 
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grit; but usually in the singular, not the plural, 
number. Unpraised grace though it be, yet every 
Bible hero had it. It required grit in Abraham to 
disregard the advice of wise men, the sneer of foolish 
ones, and the expostulations of friendly ones, and 
abandon his native land, the first pilgrim father, to 
go in search not only of a new home, but of a new 
religion. It required grit in Joseph to profess his 
religion before the court of Pharaoh, and before all 
his priests: “ It is not in me ; God shall give Pharaoh 
an answer of peace ;” and in Moses to abandon the 
path to promotion and put himself at the head of a 
despised and despicable people; and in David to 
disregard the sneers of his brethren, and the stolid 
stare of the army, and the failure of Saul’s armor, 
and hazard the disgrace of failure more bitter than 
death to a sensitive soul ; and in Paul to keep up the 
spirits of ship’s company and crew, the only unde- 
spairing soul among them, during those fourteen days 
of tempest. Grit is a feminine virtue as well as a 
masculine one. She who possesses this virtue rules 
her children; she who lacks it is their nursemaid, 
not their mother. Grit is translated into achieve- 
ment by man, into endurance by woman. Her task 
is the harder of the two. 

The easiest way to get any grace is to inherit it; 
but grit, like every other grace, can be cultivated. 
A robust frame is a great help to a robust nature; 
broad shoulders and a good digestion are means of 
grace. But they are only means, they are not the 
grace itself. Athletism is not grit. Grit is spiritual 
not physical, and the man of grit always “keeps his 
soul on top.” . ‘ : ‘ : : , , 

An aspiring author once asked Horace Greeley for 
advice how to write for the newspapers. ‘“ Have 
something to say, and then say it,’ was the laconic 
reply. Have something to do, and then do it, might 
pass for a definition of grit. . The man of 
grit is always a man of hope. He believes in his 
mission, and in its ultimate success. He is therefore 
a man of faith ; not always intelligent faith in God, 
— only a superstitious faith in his star or his 
uck, or a purely terrestrial faith in Jaws and princi- 
ples. But he always sees an end from the beginning 
and blazes his way through the woods, singing, be- 
cause he knows where he wants to go, and expects to 
get there.— Christian Union. 


a 


CONCERNING MIDDLE-AGED FOLK. 


A venerable preacher of a bygone type, whose 
voice was once often heard from our galleries, was 
wont to divide his audience into “The aged, the 
middie-aged, and the dear youth.” As to the inte- 
rest and attractions that circle round the last-named 
class, ‘‘ The dear youth,” there can be no difference 
of opinion. What indeed can be more delightful 
than the glow and freshness, the yet unquenched 
hopefulness, and the noble belief in impossibilities, 
which are ours only in the bright morning of life? 
Very beautiful and attractive too is that calm serenity 
which is our ideal of old age—that rest which comes 
‘ when the day’s work is almost over, the battle nearly 
won, and the wayworn pilgrim, in a peaceful land of 
Beulah, awaits the wished-tor summons. 

But what about the humdrum middle-aged folk, the 





business cumbered men, the busy careworn women, 
who have lost the glow and freshness of youth, and 
have not yet attained to the serene dignity of old 
age? What fascination or interest can attach to 
these weary, dusty workers? First and chiefly that 
they are the workers of the earth, that upon them 
now rests the burden and heat of the day; upon 
them, for the present hour, chiefly depends the pro- 
gress of mankind. 

In youth we naturally look forward to the future : 
“Yearning for the large excitement which the coming years 

shall yield ;” 
in old age we dwell fondly on the memory of the 
past; but in middle life it is the intense importance 
of the present hour that presses most strongly upon 
us. For we begin to realize how rapidly life is pass- 
ing away—how little we have yet done to fulfill the 
hopes and aspirations of our earlier days. 

The morning mists have cleared and we look 
around us and, behold! the sweet dreaminess of life 
is gone, and we, the would-be benefactors of our race, 
pioneers of Christianity and civilization to unknown 
regions, into what common-place, stay-at-home folk, 
we have settled down! Our wonderful visions of 
exploration and adventure, of scientific discovery 
and artistic, literary, or political successes, have 
given place to the prosaic realities of ledgers and 
invoices, house cleaning and stocking mending, gro- 
cers’ bills, taxes and poor rates; very real, very 
practical, very necessary no doubt; tor in these days 
of hurry and competition, that task to the utmost 
every energy of mind and body, men have little time 
for rest or dreaming, if they would not be left far 
behind in the eager race. 

“That leisure were! but ah ’tis not, 


The fashion of it men forgot 
About the age of chivalry.” 

And in the more humble details of household 
management, no less needful in these days of degene- 
rate servanthood, is the constant vigilance of the 
mistress. By all means let our houses and house- 
holds be kept in order due. Let us fight, as best we 
may, against the perpetual tendency of all things to 
lapse into confusion and decay. Dusty rooms, 
dilapidated furniture, and untidy garments, are truly 
hateful things from which we hope to be fully 
delivered hereafter, and which are now, no doubt, to 
be withstood to the death. We have heard it said of 
one lady that her house was in such constant order 
that a single teaspoonful of dust could not have 
been scraped up within its walls! 

Words cannot express the deferential respect in 
which for years we held this wonderful woman, and yet 
we have since come to the deliberate conclusiom that 
even this whistle—this most delightful whistle of a 
perfectly neat and well-ordered house —might be pur- 
chased at too great a price. For consider what it 
would involve to most women—what “ nagging” of 
their servants, what continual checking and fault- 
finding with the children in their romping indoor 
games, in short, what perpetual irritation and wear- 
ing out of life and spirits, would be the result, to 
most, of endeavoring to keep the dust of an ordi- 
nary house down even to the measure of a table- 
spoon! No, this one earthly lifetime is surely too 
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short and"too valuable to be altogether consumed in 
such weary Martha-ism. If your new Brussels carpet 
develop terrible evidence of moths; or a deep spot 
of rust has appeared on your brilliant drawing- 
room fire-shovel, do not let yourself become utterly 
wretched on this account. Just send your thoughts 
for a moment to that land where neither moth nor 
rust shall corrupt, and then philosophize on our 
absurd over-civilization, which makes these short 
lives of ours so much more full of care and worry 
than they need have been. Perhaps it must be so. 
At any rate we do not see our way readily out of it 
all at once. Only a highly gifted few could, we fear, 
in this nineteenth century in ordinary British homes, 
lapse gracefully and conveniently into arcadian sim- 
plicity of life and manners. If, then, for most of us 
much of the perpetual hurry and engrossment of this 
busy everyday life be indeed inevitable, it only re- 
mains for us to strive as best we may against the 
hardening and wearing influences around us. 

We do not mean to speak now of those deepest 
and highest spiritual influences, which’do at times so 
raise men above the pissing interests around them 
that, though in the wo-ld, they are not of the world. 
Dwelling with the question in its less deep and tran- 
scendental form, the question to be solved is, How 
the tone of mind and thought may hest be kept fresh 
and vigorous amidst the cares and engrossments of 
middle life. As this is the time when what is worldly, 
practical and definite is apt to preponderate, it follows 
that whatever tends to foster the spiritual and intel- 
lectual side of our nature becomes peculiarly import- 
ant. The love of nature and of art, of music and 
of poetry, if kept alive by even occasional exercise, 
will do much to keep the soul serene and healthful ; 
and it may well startle us when we are so busy with 
our male and practical cares, that the wild flowers 
of spring, or the gorgeous tints and glowing sunsets 
of autumn, can come and go scarce noticed by us. 
Of the invigorating influence on both mind and body, 
of mountain and seaside rambles, many of our readers 
are no doubt practically aware; and we hold that it 
is most of all the plodding middle-aged folk who need 
now and then to lay aside their daily avocations, and, 
surrounded by a merry troop of the younger gene- 
ration, enjoy, for a few hours at least, the fresh 
breezes from sea, moor, or hillside, and the blessed 
sense of freedom from the cares and conventionalities 
of daily life. 

Many are familiar with the English translation of 
Miss Bremer’s pretty little Norwegian tale entitled, 
“Strife and Peace ;” but the following passage, per- 
haps with one exception the most suggestive in the 
original, occurs in a chapter omitted by the trans- 
lator :—‘ Is thy soul weary of the noise of the world, 
or tired of the littlenesses of a poor every-day life? Is 
it oppressed by the pent-up air of rooms, by dust of 
books, dust of society, or other dust? (there are in 
the world many sorts thereof and all cover the soul 
with a gray mantle of dust)—fly, fly to the heart of 
Norway and there listen, alone in the great stillness, 
to the mighty heart-throb of Nature, and thou wilt 
win new energy, new life.” 

Well it is for those—as is the case with the dwellers 
near many of our great cities—who have not far to 
fly to find themselves alone with Nature. The ever- 
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lasting hills around them, and below, under a dig, 
smoke cloud on the horizon, the restless, toiling, 
trafficking city. What fuller sense of rest is to be 
found than thus on a summer’s day reclining among 
the ferns and heather on a mountain’s side, with the 
blue sky above, and the country spread for many a 
mile below, ending perhaps in a long line of sea- 
coast, rock and islet, with the boundless sea beyond ? 
One gets to feel then, if ever, how poor and passing, 
are the little nothings of this earthly life—how vast 
and grand and eternal is the universe of God. And 
if a day thus spent be so valuable, what a boon it is 
when we can leave our homes and business for 
more distant travels; though even then, as Matthew 
Arnold warns us, we may carry our habits of hurry 
and preoccupation most detrimentally with us— 
“We [English] who pursue 
Our business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops, with care-filled breast 


The soft Mediterranean side, 
The Nile, the East. 


And see all sights from pole to pole, 
And glance and nod and bustle by, 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.”’ 


Another suggestion which we would here make, is 
the advantage that it is to very busy practical people 
to possess some well-beloved private hobby ; ‘all the 
better if it be an out-doors one, such as gardening, 
botanizing, or sketching; but carpentry, illumina- 
ting, poultry-rearing, or the like—anything in fact 
of a pleasantly engrossing nature, when enjoyed as 
an occasional relaxation, may prove a most valuable 
antidote to the weariness or insipidity of a life either 
too busy or too monotonous in its general course. 

Lastly, if the busy, earnest middle-aged folk would 
keep their spirits aright and serene amidst life’s cares 
and disappointments, unwarped by prejudice, and 
unchilled by worldliness, let them ever cultivate a 
warm and friendly interest in the pleasures and pur- 
suits, and in the tone of thought and feeling, of the 
younger generation around them. This will be all 
the more easy, because middle life is pre-eminently 
the time for the growth of a large-hearted toleration. 
The old are apt to cling fondly to the beliefs and 
traditions of their earlier days; and the young in 
their zeal and ardor cannot bear doubt or compro- 
mise: “The truth!” they cry, “the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth!” forgetting what we learn by 
the experience of later years, how difficult this same 
truth often is to recognize and to lay hold of. 

In, youth we are the objects of the care and guid- 
ance of others, and our energies are chiefly directed 
to the development of our own powers, and the 
acquisition of such knowledge as may fit us for the 
coming years. In age, we may fairly rest from the 
strife and enjoy the fruits of our labors; but {in 
middle life those who have families to care for, or 
engrossing public interest in church or society to 
attend to, are living and working rather for others 
than for themselves. This it is that makes losses by 
death from the ranks of the middle-aged often<so 
profoundly melancholy and lasting in their conse- 
quences, and perhaps the chief personal drawback 
to the possession of great responsibility, is the dread 
of being called away ere our work be finished or our 











tgust fulfilled. Bé this as it may, however, and not- 
withstanding the burdens and cares of which so 
much is ‘said, let it not be forgotten that the middle 
years of life have their compensating privileges too. 
Added power, influence, position, these are all ad- 
vantages too obvious and too generally prized to need 
pointing out; but what pleasures can compare with 
those of arduous duties faithfully performed, and 
difficult undertakings brought to a successful issue ; | 
or even the humbler satisfaction like that of the 
village blacksmith of whom the poet tells us: 


“ Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task bigun, 
Each evening sees it close; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose ?”’ 


And though we may sometimes feel inclined to 
pity the anxious, careworn mother, the toiling father, 
or the over-burdened teacher or pastor, yet surely it 
is not those who in any earnest way are living and 
working for others that most need our commisera- 
tion. 

As we realize"how much}there is to be done in the 
world around, and how little of ail our hopes and 
aspirations we shall ever accomplish in these short 
lives, it is no small thing to hope that we shall leave 
behind us sons and daughters, or others whom our 
influence and example have stimulated, who may do 
more and better than ever we have done, and that 
thus “the lamp may be passed from hand to hand” 
to enlighten future ages and generations yet unborn. 
—Anna W. Shackleton, in Friends’ Quarterly Exami- 
ner (London). 





STIMULANTS IN ARCTIC REGIONS. 


Lieutenant Greely remarked that breathing air of 
such intense coldness had something of the effect pro- 
duced by breathing pure oxygen. As for pulmonary 
troubles he heard no complaint of them while the 
party was at Fort Conger, in Lady Franklin Bay, 
at a latitude of 82.8, where the first two years were 
spent. Even simple catarrhs were unknown, the 
only thing from which the men suffered being occa- 
sional rheumatisms and stiffness of muscles and 
joints. The party had ferocious appetites during all 
this long sojourn in the North, each man eating 
with relish three meals of animal food and two 
lunches every day, and craving fat, though not to 
the extent which some arctic travelers report. Not 
even when the thermometer registered sixty degrees 
below zero did these men indulge in crude blubber | 
or tallow candles, which tradition has designated as | 
the customary food of arctic voyagers; nor was even 
pemmican regarded as a rare and dainty dish by | 
them. Canned meats, of which they had an abun- 
dance during the first two years, and a steak or ra- 
gout from the walrus, seal or polar bear were prized 
as. the essential conditions of well-being. As for 
spirituous liquors, they were used with great mode- 
ration, and doled out to the members of the expedi- 





tion as occasion seemed to demand, and only when | 
some unusual exertion or exposure brought some ex- 
traordinary fatigue or prostration. As means to for- 
tify the system against cold or brace it up for forced 
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marches, whiskey, rum, and other alcoholic stimu/ 
lants were regarded as of little benefit Medica 
Record. 


—_— 








_POETRY. 
For The Intelligencer and Journal. 


INVOCATION. 


BY C. E. T. 








Father of lights to Thee—tributes of praises be ; 
Teach us Thy will. 
Oh ! may our love increase—Oh! may our longings 


cease ; 
Oh! may Thy Heavenly Peace 
Enter and fill. 


Oh! may our hearts rejoice—Oh 1! may we hear Thy 


voice 
Wooing to Thee. 
Unto us grace impart—filling each weary heart 
With love’s unerring chart 
Thy blessings see. 


May we Thy laws obey—teach us from day to day ; 
Oh! may, we hear : 
Thy still small voice within—keeping our lives from 


sin, 
Striving our seuls to win, 
Always so near. 


Teach us dear Lord to see—how we may come to Thee 
Filled with Thy love: 
Wilt — our souls inspire—with truth’s unceasing 
re 
Filling with pure desire 
For things above. 


Oh! may Thy love divine—with grace and truth 
combine, 
Enter each soul, 
Lead us in path of joy—whence cometh no alloy ; 
May we our time employ 
Seeking the goal. 


To that unerring guide—leaving all else beside, 
Teach us the way. 
Father to Thee we come—help us to find our home; 
Oh! may we cease to roam, 
No more to stray. 


Looking to Thee for strength—feeling perhaps at 
length 
When time is o’er 
Safely with Thee above—bathed in Thy heavenly 
love, 
Thou wilt our lives approve 
On Canaan’s shore. 


Out of the human heart—‘‘ choosing the better part,”’ 
Praises we'll sing: 
Walking by faith—not sight—teach us to find the 
right ; 
Increase our spiritual sight, 
Father and King. 


And when life’s race is run—and all its duties done, 
Oh! may we come 
Freed from all care and strife—enter the Higher Life 
Where heavenly joys are rife— 
To Thee and Home: 
Philadelphia, Sixth mo. 29th, 1885. 
nsnnernenaenitiatas natant 
BE but faithful, that is all ; 
Go right on, and close behind thee, 
There shall follow still, and find thee, 
Help, sure help. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


a 








B 
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WHATEVER IS, IS BEST. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 








I know, as my life grows older, 
And mine eyes have clearer sight, 

That under each rank Wrong, somewhere 
There lies the root of Right. 

That each sorrow has its purpose, 
By the sorrowing oft unguessed ; 

But as sure as the sun brings morning, 
Whatever is, is best. 


I know that each sinful action, 

As sure as the night brings shade, 
Is sometime, somewhere punished, 
Tho’ the hour be long delayed. 

I know that the soul is aided 
Sometimes by the heart’s unrest, 

And to grow means often to suffer ; 
But whatever is, is best. 

I know there are no errors 
In the great eternal plan, 

And all things work together 
For the final good of man. 

And I know when my soul speeds onward 
In the grand, eternal quest, 

T shall say, as I look earthward, 
Whatever is, is best. 

ee 


For The Intelligencer and Journal. 


LURAY REVISITED. 


When the scenes of earth have forever faded 
away from our perceptions, and we enter upon our 
hoped-for immortal existence, with fresh activities 
and aspirations and with new enthusiasms, it may be 
that then some memories will cling to the pilgrims 
of time, of the joys and consolations, the upliftings 
of spirit, the glimpses of unconceived things beyond, 
that varied the monotony and plodding weariness of 
the earthly probation. 

Sorrows, disappointments and perplexities will 
have disappeared down the long vista of time, but 
the joyous and heavenly, like strains of remembered 
melodies and harmonies, will return to enrich and 
bless the new, strange life of which the lessons are 
now being learned. 

May we not then recall, how, in times we only 
dimly see in the vanishing past, when the cities of 
earth grew hot and dusty in the fervid noon of sum- 
mer, it was permitted us to glide swiftly away from 
the scenes of our endless endeavor, to the peaceful 
tranquillities of field, forest and streamlet ; by noble 
river courses, to valleys of the mountains, to solemn 
forest-clad heights, to caverns of indescribable en- 
chantments, suggesting the realms of Faery, and the 
halls of the Gnomes? The ancient philosophic 
dreamers assured their disciples that they might 
expect to drink of Lethe and forget all sorrows, but 
there was no expectation that all past joy was to be 
lost from the background of the passing soul. 


“Some moments are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven.” 
Moments of rapid movement amid scenes of holy 
beauty and perfectness, down the fairest valleys of 
the hills, from glory to glory, in days of peace and 
blessing, might well photograph themselves on hu- 

man memory, to be an enduring possession. 
The limestone valleys of the Cumberland and 
Blue Ridge Mountains at the abounding harvest 





time when the reapers are busy among the goldéh 
sheaves, and the fragrant grasses yield up their life 
for man’s enrichment are of almost unequaled beauty, 
thissecond day of July, 1885, and it is just an easy day’s 
journey from Philadelphia, westward, to Harrisburg, 
and thence, southerly, between the distant ridges of 
the Appalachian hills, to the Potomac, and thence 
along the continuance of the same valley to the 
ascending hills of Luray, in Page county, Virginia. 
The train pauses just at eventide in the presence of 
the green little town of Luray, and a hotel coach is 
in waiting to convey us to the new and elegant 
Luray inn, where is every delight which is needed or 
desired by the most luxurious. We enter a low, 
broad doorway opening upon wainscoted halls havy- 
ing bright, open fires roaring up the generous chim- 
neys, courteous and attentive servitors, no appear- 
ance of any facilities for drunken revels, broad 
piazzas, looking forth over fairest mountain slopes, 
abundance of pleasant seats for restful musing, and 
all things needful for refinement and for comfort. 
We were here in 1881, and lodged at an inn in the 
village, a handsome old house, now gone to decay, 
with the proprietor an almost continuous drunkard, 
and everything in his domain as wretchedly dirty 
and forlorn as could well be conceived, whence we 
emerged before daylight and departed without even 
a draught of water (much less milk), to resume our 
journey, and found our way by the fitful light of a 
lantern up the rough, stony street to the railway 
station. 

All things are changed. Even the drunken host 
has grown sober, the rugged streets have been graded 
and made neat and inviting, the population of the 
town has increased from about 500 to 1,100, the one 
manufacture of the locality, that of sole-leather, has 
much increased and prospers, the cultivation of the 
land has greatly improved and the weedy fences are 
being trimmed artistically, the green sward is being 
shorn to velvety smoothness, elms have been set in 
avenues. adown the slopes, and a poor, forlorn, dirty 
Virginia town has been turned into a place of joy- 
ance where one might wish to linger many days. 
But no inducements are held out by the proprietors of 
Luray Inn to permanent boarders. They say they 
might have quite filled up their charming house 
early in the Fifth month, but forbore, knowing their 
rooms would all be needed for transients. But the 
Hotel Company are looking toward greatly increas- 
ing their accommodations with the view of another 
year’s demands. 

Early in the morning the omnibus is ready to 
convey guests to the mouth of the Cavern, about one 
mile away by an air-line. Everybody knows that 
such underground chambers are common in lime- 
stone regions, being caused by the solvent action of 
water on the soluble rocks of the earth, and the 
channels that remain are clothed with their wonder- 
ful ornamentation{of stalactite and stalagmite by the 
slow processes of infiltration, and the crystallization 
of the rock material. The rock out of which Luray 
Cavern has been excavated is a compact blue lime- 
stone of a heterogeneous texture, and the few fossils 
discovered indicate the lower Silurian of the Trenton 
limestone epoch. (?) 

The official report of the Smithsonian Institution 
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speaks of its position in the middle of an open valley, 
distant from the mountains, and so much below 
their crest, as showing it to be hollowed out toward 
the close of the epoch within which the formation of 
the valley took place. The traveler sees everywhere 
the evidences of the great flexures of the rocks which 
were a part of the vast convulsions in which the 
whole Appalachian System originated. The Smith- 
sonian geologists are also of opinion that the forma- 
tion of this Cavern is not earlier than that of Mam- 
moth Cave or the Wyandotte. A translucent slab 
of delicately tinted marble on the desk of the hotel 
shows of what choice material Nature sometimes 
constructs her underground wonder chambers. The 
temperature of the Cavern is about 56° Fahrenheit, 
and the first descent is down a broad flight of square 
stone steps to a landing fifty feet below the surface. 
Here the scene which broke upon the vision was not 
quite like that witnessed in 1881, when each person 
earried a tin frame holding three lighted candles, 
and the party were accompanied by a guide who had 
astore of magnesium torches for the choice and 
grander scenes. Nowthe electric radiance despels 
mysteries and takes somewhat from the weirdness of 
the scenery while enhancing immensely its beauty. 
The visitors whose adventure I am now recording 
are very experienced, and have explored the Fairy 
chambers and Gnome palaces of many lands; and 
are not to be expected to fall into raptures over the 
exquisite varieties of the botryoidal stalactites of the 
Vegetable Garden or the strange freaks of the Gnome 
King in the Fish Market, nor shudder at the grim 
suggestions of Pluto’s Chasm with the fresh enthusi- 
astic joy and wonder of the first party I ever accom- 
panied, of which more anon. 

But they say, that having seen Mammoth, Adles- 
berg, Wiers and others of fame, they pronounce this 
far more lovely than any other, and the firm, easy 
steps are excellent and safe beyond precedent. The 
electric lighting they deemed a grand success, giving 
long, glorious vistas, lighting up the lofty arches and 
showing forth the transparencies and the brilliant 
variety of borderings and coloring. The “chimes,” 
which result from the vibrations of stalactites which 
the guide can harmonize into impressive melodies, 
they considered wondrous indeed, and the “organ” 
was only less surprising. Crystallized waterfalls, 
statues of unimaginable beauty and grandeur, flitting 
“ Ghosts,” and grottoes of unnumbered pendants not 
yet fully opened, the “ Fallen Column,” the “ Sara- 
cen’s Tent,” with its deep, rich, folded draperies 
drawn aside, filled their souls with a true enthusiasm 
only second to that of the dear boy, who could say 
ne more after passing from scenes of ever increasing 
wonder to new surprises: “ My heart is too full ?” 


Yes, it is true that these lovely Caverns can delight. 


supremely the world-weary travelers who have tra- 
versed land and sea and know the earth’s supreme 
laces, no less than they did the Virginian lads who 
ave yet so much to learn of the beauty and glory of 
the earth, ; 

From the door of the Cave house they enjoyed the 
fine view of the beautiful Luray Valley. Fronting, 
to the east, is the Blue Ridge, with its various out- 
lying spurs, one of which conceals Thornton’s Gap. 

the right, the mountain folds in its embrace the 


broad meadows, orchards, and fruitful fields; and on 
the left, the azure-tinted peaks of the Massanutton 
are seen to approach the line of the Blue Ridge. 
Indian wars once made these hills and valleys most 
tragical, and the many bloody combats of the Civil 
War left terrible memories to linger around these 
lovely scenes, but now the observer recalls the Vision 
of the Poet of the Island Valley of Avillon: 


“* Where falls not hail, or rain or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
ere, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea.” 


S. R. 
Inuray, Va., Seventh mo. 3d, 1885. 
rT —— 
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A GLIMPSE OF PARIS, SEVRES, ETC. 


We did not reach Paris till after Victor Hugo’s 
funeral, so we avoided all the crush and excitement. 
We saw the wreaths that had been sent, exhibited in 
front of the Pantheon, the church where he was 
buried, some hundreds and hundreds of them, made 
of very handsome artificial flowers. 

Paris is a very bright city, and so clean compared 
to London. Last Third-day we went to the Bois de 
Boulogne, the favorite park of the Parisians, very 
large and very pretty. As we came back it was just 
the fashionable hour for driving, and I think I never 
saw a handsomer sight than the Champs Elysées 
presented from the Arc de Triomphe to the Place 
de la Concorde. 

There is a gradual ascent of about a mile from 
the Place to the Arc, and this wide street has a mag- 
nificent row of trees on each side, and was filled with 
carriages, a perfect stream the whole time. We were 
in an omnibus, and had a very good view of it all. 
The Arc de Triomphe (triumphal arch), built, or 
begun rather, by Napoleon the First, is on the high- 
est ground in Paris, and stands out above all else 
when you see Paris from a distance, and commands 
a very fine view. 

On Fifth-day we went to Sevres, by boat on the 
Seine. It is a small town where the noted porcelain 
manufactory is, and we were very much interested in 
watching the process from the rude mass of clay to 
the shapely cups and vases. One does not wonder 
that the china is so expensive when we see how much 
trouble it takes. There was a collection of china on 
exhibition, and we found it very interesting indeed. 
One vase was worth ten million francs (a france is 20 
cents). Of course, it was not for sale. It was cer- 
tainly an exquisite piece of workmanship and could 


on an appropriate setting in a palace. 


e had a pleasant walk from Sevres to St. Cloud, 
through a lovely park. At the latter place there is 
a ruined chateau, where the Germans made their 
headquarters during the war of 1870 and 1871. We 
had seen a panorama of Paris, in Berlin, that was 
painted from that very point, and the view looked 
very familiar, only with the difference that now 
everything is fresh and blooming, green trees and fer- 
tile fields, and in the panorama all was desolate ; 
houses broken into, and the fields all trampled. 

The ride back on the boat was very pleasant, 
much pleasanter than traveling by rail. It is amus- 
ing how many Guide-books one sees on a trip 
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like that. It seemed to us half the people we met 
were either Americans or English. 

Sixth mo. 24th, at Antwerp.—We came here via 
Brussels, which is a very pretty town, but very small 
compared to Paris. An hour’s ride brought us from 
Brussels, through flat, but interesting farming land. 
Quantities of wild flowers, some beautiful blue ones 
that looked as if they might be larkspurs, red pop- 
pies, .ragged robins, all made the railroad banks 
quite attractive. Now and then a wild rose lent 
color to the hedges. Passing the haymakers, some 
pretty country seats, and some villages, and a few 
windmills, we were again in Antwerp, our first and 
our last European town. 

It does not look so strange to us now, for we have 
seen so many not very different. We feel as if we 
were getting very near home, and so glad. We are 
charmed with some of the sights here, but will leave 


out the privilege of meetings, and with very little 

acquaintance with Friends. Quite a number of 

these have moved to other States, and to one of them 

the following letter was addressed. Cc. B 
Sixth month 25th, 1885. 


“Dear L. H.:—Thou wast a birthright member of 
the religious Society of Friends. 

“I, with other overseers of Grove Preparative Meet- 
ing, was lately, all night, at the home of thy parents. 
I knew thy mother and her parents when she was a 
girl, Never knew a more worthy man than thy 
grandfather, J. H. I knew also thy grandfather, C. 
H. and his wife—more particularly him. He, too, 
always impressed me asa man noble, faithful, use- 
ful and generous. Both these grandfathers have gone 
to their final home; and the meetings they used to 
love and attend, have died for the want of other 


































the telling till we reach home. F. H. | faithful hands to hold them up. 
Antwerp, Belgium. “Tt was thy misfortune, probably, never to have 
. known much of the Society which fhey loved and 
COMMUNICATIONS. honored, and which was ennobled and adorned by 





the upright lives and Christian conduct of themselves 
and other worthies, including the old patriarch Jacob 
Jackson, whom, in his 97th year, I heard preach at 
Waynesville Meeting in 1844. He died soon after- 
wards. I find many of his grandchildren, and more 
remote posterity, scattered from Westborough to 
Leesbury, and farther—nearly all having gone to 
other Societies. Queer, when Friends put no bonds 
on any, but invite every one to that new covenant, 
wherein God ‘ writes His law in the heart, and places 
it in the inward part, so that there is no need to 
teach, every man his brother, saying ‘know the 
Lord,’ for all shall know-Him from the least unto the 
greatest ’"—when all have found in their own hearts 
the clear evidence that ‘He hath shown thee, O man! 
what is good,’ and that He requires of us, while de- 
manding nothing more, ‘to do justly, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with our God’—to love the 
glorious appearing of, and give diligent attention and 
obedience to, that ‘Grace of God which brings 
salvation,’ and ‘hath appeared unto all men, teach- 
ing us, that denying all ungodliness and the world’s 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world.’ By this glorious teachin 
and Grace of God, all men are instructed in the truth, 
‘and love, and justice, are better than falsehood, in- 
justice and hatred, and that the golden rule is good, 
wherefore we ought to be true and loving and just, 
and do unto others as we would have them do unto 
us. Queer, I say that when Friends invite to this 
holy, pure, faithful and sufficient teacher, who never 
can be removed into a corner, and needs no inter- 
preter—whose teaching every one is acquainted with, 
and knows that if all men would be obedient to it, 
there would be nothing to hurt or destroy, but there 
would be a universal harmony among the children 
of men, and we should have a glorious, happy world. 
Queer, under such circumstances, that our members 
should go abroad after other lovers, instead of giving 
their powers and energies to the strengthening of this 
Society (whose tenets are so few and simple, yet all- 
embracing and all-sufficient) and manifesting, by the 
good fruits of their lives, the excellency of the power 
and guide under which they live. Not so queer that 


CIRCULATION OF FRIENDS’ LITERATURE. 

EsTEEMED FRiIENps:—A good deal is said about 
supplying Friends with proper literature, we think 
that increased circulation of FrRienps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL among them, and others, is 
the best possible literature they can have. 

It would tend to increase interest in the Society by 
keeping its members alive to the sublime doctrines 
upon which the Society was gathered by its founder 
George Fox. The subscription price should be put 
at one dollar a year, and if this does not give suffi- 
cient support to the paper, the deficiency should be 
made up by the different Yearly Meetings. a 

New York, Seventh month 6. 

{The price named above would by no means main- 
tain the paper, nor would the plan suggested, we 
think, be the best, even if it were entirely feasible. 
It is the desire of the editors to so much increase the 
circulation of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
that there may be a modification of: the price, but 
this, as yet, they have not been able to see their way 
toaccomplish. They cordially respond to the interest 
expressed in this,—and in other communications,— 
in favor of the increased circulation of Friends’ 
literature.—Ebs. ] 





SCATTERED FRIENDS IN THE WEST. 


Epitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL :—Hav- 
ing, in my capacity as overseer, just written a letter 
of which the following is a copy, it struck me as 
having in it matter of interest to many members of 
our religious Society, and tending to awaken a greater 
interest in its preservation. Owing to the laying 
down many years ago of the Monthly Meetings of 
Fall Creek and Center, in Highland and Clinton 
Counties, Ohia, the members of Grove Preparative 
Meeting are scattered through three counties, over 
a space of thirty or forty miles diameter,—a cir- 
cumstance which, with want of ability and zeal, per- 
mitted several farailies of Friends to grow up with- 
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thow shouldst have gone, (as I am told thou hast), to | 
another Society, for, as I said, I guess thou wast 
never made acquainted with ours. 

“Still, goodness is not confined to any one Society, 
for ‘the pure light now shineth,’ and ‘lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,’ though ‘ the 
darkness’ often ‘comprehendeth it not,’ and as | 
many as receive it—‘as many as are led by the | 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God,’ and the 
saved of God. That thou mayest submit to this pure 
leading is the sincere wish of thy Friend. 

“If now, thy circumstances, associations, or other 
causes, induce thee to prefer membership in another 
Society, rather than in ours, be so kind as to sign, 
and return to me the enclosed tender of resignation. 


“ Thine, in the love of the everlasting truth, 
CLARKSON BuTTrERWORTH.” 





CURRENT EVENTS. | 


Domestic.—There is no material change in General 
Grant’s condition, except the steady progress of his 
disease. 


THE street car conductors’ strike in Chicago has 
ended by the strikers and the Company coming to an 
agreement, and it was expected that the running of 
cars would be resumed as usual on Fourth-day. There 
are extensive labor strikes of iron-workers in Cleve- 
land, O., moulders at Rochester, N. Y., and saw-mill 
employees at Bay City, Mich. 


THE Commissioner of Indian Affairs has received 
a despatch from Inspector Armstrong reporting that 
some of the Cheyennes have broken away from the 
reservation and gone into the Pan Handle of Texas. 
The Secretary of War has directed General Augur, at 
Fort Leavenworth, to send all his available troops to 
the Indian Territory at once. 


LovuIs RIEL, the leader of the recent Rebellion in 
Canada, was handed over by the military to the civil 
authorities in Regina, Northwest Territory,on Second- 
day evening. A Magistrate read the indictment, con- 
sisting of six counts, to Riel, who was remanded till 
the 20th inst. for trial. 


In the United States Circuit Court at Baltimore on 
the 7thinst., Judge Bond affirmed the decree of the 
District Court awarding three colored women damages 
of $100 each for having been excluded from first-class 
sleeping apartments on the steamer Sue, after they 
had purchased first-class tickets. This settles the 
question so far as traveling on steamboats on Chesa- 
peake Bay is concerned. 


THE San Francisco Bulletin asserts that 6,700 
Chinese landed at San Francisco between August 1, 
1852, when the Restriction act went into effect, and 
July 6, 1884, when the amended Restriction act was 

From the latter date until July 6, 1885, over 
8,100 Chinese landed, or 1,400 more in one year under 
the amended act than during twenty-three months 
under the original act. This is attributed by the 
Bulletin to the increase of fraudulently obtained 
certificates. 


THE house-to-house sanitary inspectors in Phila- 


delphia have visited 23,296 houses, and found 7,798 
nuisances, 


THE Board of Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania on the 7th inst., accepted the gift of $10,800 
from Professor John Tyndall, of England, for the 
endowment of a scholarship for the study of physics. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER GORRINGE, formerly of 
the United States Navy, died on the 6th inst., in New 


|over Japan. 
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York. He had been sick for a long time and his death 
was not unexpected. He was distinguished as the 


—— who brought the Egyptian obelisk to New 
fork. 


JAMES RussELL LOWELL has just presented to 
Harvard College library a collection of 688 volumes 
picked up by him in the last eight years abroad. ‘In 
the collection are some English and Italian works, 
but most of the books are Spanish. There are some 
of the greatest variety and value, and none of them 
are commonplace.” 


THE study of the English language is prevailing all 
In Toyama Prefecture every man of 
means, and even the local officials and police authori- 
ties are studying the language. The general belief 
there is that those who do not know the English 
tongue are in the rear of civilization. 


A CASE of yellow fever has been discovered in New 
Orleans, but the Board of Health of that city ‘‘ con- 
siders there is no justification for alarm.”’ 


THE U.S. Consul at Marseilles, has informed the 
State Department that the cholera has reappeared in 
that city and Toulon, and a general exodus from Mar- 


seilles has begun. ‘ The apparent death rate is below 
the average.”’ 


THE deaths in this city last week numbered 409, 
which was 29 more than during the previous week 
g the corresponding period 


and 15 more than durin 
last year. 


SECRETARY Sis, of the State Board of Agriculture 
of Kansas, estimates the spring wheat yield in that 
State at 1,390,592 bushels, with favorable weather until 
harvest. This is an increase over last year of 21,482 
bushels. 


THE Rural New Yorker, ‘‘ from a careful analysis 
of over 3,500 special crop reports from its subscribers, 
practical farmers, in every State and Territory in the 
Union,’’ estimates that the winter wheat crop will 
aggregate 210,000,000 bushels and the spring wheat 
crop 155,000,000, making an aggregate of 365,000,000 
bushels, a falling off of 147,000,000 bushels from last 
year’scrops. ‘ Oats will be the largest crop ever har- 
vested. Rye and barley fair crops. The corn area is 
larger than ever before, and outlook good for an aver- 
age yield per acre. There will be an average crop of 
potatoes, and a considerable increase in the acreage of 
tobacco. The cotton prospects are highly promising, 


despite the injury from insects in Texas and other 
places.” 


Foreign.—The English Parliament reassembled on 
the 6th. Charles Bradlaugh, who has been several 
times elected Member for Northampton, but whose 
seat has been refused him on account of his atheistical 
views, presented himself again, but was refused, 263 
to 219, permission to take the oath. 


In the English House of Lords, on the 6th, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Prime Minister of the new 
Government, made a statement of policy. The peace 
treaty with Russia is to be completed on the terms 
which the Gladstone Ministry had arranged. 


THE French Chamber of Deputies has approved the 
treaty of peace between France and China. There 
has been a severe battle in Annam, at Hué, the capi- 
tal, between the natives and the French troops, result- 
ing in a great slaughter of the former. 


CHOLERA continues to be very badin Spain. The 
new cases on the 6th inst., were 1,467, and deaths 660 ; 
on the 7th, 1,700, and 797. The province of Valencia, 
including the city of that name, make the worst re- 
port. 


THERE is said to be a notable diminution of crime 


in Ireland, and the state of the country is unusually 
quiet. 





















































































NEWS OF RRIENDS. 


FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 


Fishing Creek Half-year’s Meeting of Friends 
convened at Millville, Sixth month 18th, 1885, and 
was deemed a season of especial instruction and 
favor. 

We had the acceptable company of Abel A. Hull, 
a minister from Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Md. ; 
Aaron Borton, a minister from Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, N. J.; also, David Masters, John Kester, 








Edward and Roselda Cloud, of Philadelphia; Mar- 


tha Engle and Anna Livezy, of New Jersey. 

The usual business was transacted (including the 
three queries answered at this time), exhibiting a 
generally satisfactory state of society. In the wo- 
men’s meeting the extracts from the minutes of the 
late Yearly Meeting were read. The subject of 
changing the time of holding the Half-year’s Meet- 


ing from the Sixth and Twelfth months to the Fourth | 
and Tenth months was introduced by the report of | 
the joint committee appointed at our last Half-year’s 


Meeting, in favagof the change. When considered 
by the meeting in joint session way did not open at 
this time for the proposed change. The youths’ 
meeting was held the following day. The attend- 
ance was very large. Many Friends and others 
were present from five counties besides our own. 
Rebecca Fravel, of Philadelphia, was present at this 
meeting. The Gospel labors of our ministering 





’ friend were a call to practical righteousness and to 


the peace attained by living in the Divine harmony, 
and solemnized many minds present. An appointed 
meeting was held at this place on Fifth-day evening, 
at Rhorsburg on Seventh-day evening, and at Pine 
Summit on First-day evening. These meetings were 
well attended, and much interest manifested. Abel 
A. Hull attended Roaring Creek meeting, at ten 
o'clock, on First-day, the 21st inst., and an appointed 
meeting at Catawissa, at two o’clock in the after- 


noon. F. M. E. 





GENESEE AND WESTERN MEETINGS. 


The late Genesee Yearly Meeting, at Bloomfield, 
Ontario, is acknowledged on all hands, by every one 
whom the writer has heard express an opinion, to 
have been a deeply interesting occasion—one of 
much fervor of spirit and broad philanthropy in 
feeling, calculated to awaken religious thought and 
strengthen conviction. In short, it was a season of 
much Divine favor, instruction and edification to the 
members of our religious body who were privileged 
to be present. This is not only cause of comfort and 
satisfaction, but of cheer and encouragement: “ The 
righteous shall hold on his way, and he that hath 
clean hands shall grow stronger and stronger.” 

A few days after the close ot the meeting the wri- 
ter was privileged to mingle with Friends in their 
religious meeting at Richmond, Ind., as well as at their 
Monthly Meeting, which were both seasons of much 
Divine favor, enjoyed by visitor and visited alike. 
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| love was paid to Westfield Monthly Meeting and 


meeting for worship the day following for their help 

| and strength and encouragement. An aged woman 
Friend was present, lacking only one day of being 
99 years old. Hugh Judge, Elisha Dawson, Amos 
Peaslee and Samuel M. Janney have all attended 
| this meeting in the past. It is an old settlement of 
Friends. Truth reigned over the meeting on both 
these occasions. All were baptized under its influ- 
ence. It was a season never to be forgotten. 


| Tuomas FouLke. 
| New York, Seventh mo. 6th, 1885. 





JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


| We vresent below extracts from the minutes of 
the Convention of Delegates representing the seven 
Yearly Meetings on Indian Affairs, held at Race 
.| Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on the 12th of 
Fifth month, 1885. There were in attendance rep- 
| resentatives from Philadelphia, New York and Bal- 
timore. 

There were also in attendance Mary Ann Burgess 
and Florence Carter from the Indian Industrial 
School, at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


| ther, requested that 
| spring, and his resignation was revoked. 





The flocks were watered and the seed strengthened. 
A committee of the Quarterly Meeting was joined 
by the writer, and, on invitation, a visit of Gospel 





Interesting letters from John J. Cornell, of Gene- 


see Yearly Meeting, Samuel S. Tomlinson, of Ohio, 


William C. Starr, of Indiana, Joshua L. Mills and 


Sidpvey Averill, of Illinois, members of the Indian 


Committees of their respective Yearly Meetings, ex- 
pressive of their continued interest in behalf of the 
Indian, were received, read and directed to be filed 
with other documents relative thereto. 

Baltimore Friends members of the Executive 
Committee submitted a report of their labors at 
Washington since the last meeting of the Conven- 
tion, which was read and approved. 


The report states that 


‘*Tsaiah Lightner, Agent of the combined Santee, 
Flandreau and Ponca Agency, tendered his resigna- 
tion as Agent, but the Government failed to appoint 
any one to succeed him; as winter approached, 
Lightner, not wishing to move during the cold wea- 
e be allowed to remain until 


“‘In the second month last the President of the 
United States issued a proclamation opening up the 
Santee Indian reservation to white settlers on and 
after the fifteenth day of May, 1885. This involved 
the necessity of the Indians having their lands allot- 
ted to them previous to that time. 

‘‘The Commissioner of Indian Affairs decided that 
the Santee Indians should not only have allotted to 
each male member of the tribe over 18 years of age 
160 acres of land, as provided for by treaty, but that 
each child should receive 80 acres, as provided by act 
of Congress passed at the same time the treaty was 
ratified. 

“This ruling was a part of the instructions of the 
Commissioner to Agent Lightner and gave great sat- 
isfaction to the Indians. 

‘The white settlers of the neighborhood were a 
much opposed to the Indians getting so much land, 
and made a great effort to have the ruling of the 


| Commissioner changed, but we have exerted our in- 


fluence to prevent the change being made and we now 
think the Secretary’s ruling will prevail. 

‘‘The President’s proclamation directed that the 
allotment of lands to the Indians be completed by 
Third month 15th, one month previous to the opening 
up of the reservation to white settlers, and this re- 
quired a vast amount of work to be done by the Agen; 
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and his employees in a short time, but we rejoice to | Joss by resignation ani disownment gives, on an 
know it was all accomplished and the papers for-|ayeraye of the last four years,a gain of 164 per 


warded to Washington in due time. ae cea mo . 
“Ixaiah Lightner has again sent in his resignation, annum, There are 315 meetings and 5 629 habirual 


to take effect when his successoris appointed. Charles | #!tenders, non members. There is a constant loss, 
Hill, who has been employed at the Agency as farmer | owing to the children of Friends marrying out of the 
for many years and is a member of our Society, has Suciety. 

applied for the vacant po-ition and we have used our s . is Ti 
endeavors to have him appointed. The Santee anu | —A report which was considered “ very striking 
Ponea Indians have made wonderful progress toward | was received in London Yearly Meeting from the 
civilization under the indefatigable labor and Chris- | Western Quarter of England. Herefordshire and 


tian care of Agent Lightner, yet they are measurably a : 
in a state of transition, and to have an Agent inex- Radnorshire Monthly Meeting had nearly trebled 


perienced and indifferent to their interests placed over | ''§ membership in three years; 99 persons had been 
them at this time would be productive of deplorable | received by convincement in the last three years,— 
results, hence we have felt it to be our duty to urge | all were abstaiuers. The revival began with a series 
the appointment of Charles Hill, but as yet we huve | of meetings in some of the old meeting-houses. That 


no intimation that he will be appointed. : ; . . ele 
“Phe Executi-e Committee were requested to ex- | #* Almeley, built by Roger Pritchard in 1660, was 


amine the act of Congress providing for a sale of the | eopened last year, and 23 members, with double 
lands of the Sacs and Fox and Iowa tribes of Indians | that number of attenders, now meet in it. Pales, a 
in Nebraska, and. if need be, render such assistance | meeting Jong kept up by one solitary attender, an 


as w'll secure these Indians their just rights. old manu on crutches, now numbers 63 members, two 
“They were a'so instructed, when opportunity of- 


fers,'10 convey to President Cleveland and the Secrr- of them acknowledged ministers. “ The influx is the 
tary of the Interior and Indian Commissioner Atkins result of the persistent work of twenty-five years past, 
the high appreciation we entertain for the liberal although this was long in showing much fruit. It is 
policy inaugurated by the present Administration | an agricultural district, and was fruitful in sufferers 


toward the Indians. /im the early days of the Society.” & 
**Some Friends continue to cherish an earnest inte- | y ua) 


= in the establishment of a school by our Society | —There are twelve schools under the care of 
Mctone isteedaoea or Svalelihe ob ale eee | London Yearly Meeting, Ackworth taking the lead 
: ~ ~ . y 2 7 
our last meeting in Baltimore, on consideration the | With 278, and Saffion Walden 143. The average 
desire was expressed that the concern might remain | cost per child is £30. How to provide school educa- 
lively with Friends, and, if sufficient «ne uragement | tion for Friends of smaller means, and many newly 
was See the ws ——~ reves + readi- | received, was a question which received some atteu- 
artgup teh aeaedaen ter the eee tion, Many Friends object to the public “ Board 
, ° ‘ie ? > } ‘ 
theme, encitinlng our ancient reputation as true friends | Schools ; me ~~ — eed F nes 
of the Indian race. | were suggested for children up to 12 or 13 years, tho 
“ Baltimore Friends informed the Convention that | present boarding-schools being taken as finishing 
= have been furnishing Agent Lightner with funds | esiablishments. 
each year to enable him to procure delicacies for the | 
sick pe Bema a and ame comforts for the | 
school children in addition to what the Government >ENIN . NG-HOU 
furnishes, and as several of the Yearly Meetings have | ae ee a. a 
not had any special charge of Agencies for sume time | Situated in a beautifully undulating and wooded 
vee a ate cniaas appropri- | part of North-East Herefordshire, about midway 
ae ch aden tera d wha saeetee ‘as Givaphed ‘between Worcester and Leominster, and on a little 
to forward that amount to Isaiah Lightner. | branch line of its own connecting it with the former 
“ ‘Then adjourned to meet at the call of the Secre- | town, is the little market town of Bromyard, von- 
tary. taining some 1500 souls. It is one of those too 
numerous places, that possesses a closed meeting- 
house—closed save fur au annual meeting which has 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. been kept up by Friends from Leominster for some 


at . - 7 +| yeara past. The said meeting-house is a quaint but 
R a ee aes alas aie comfortable edifice, situated as ancient meeting houses 
owed much to the labors of the Friends at the aaa eee + eleng unesew penengs uf the 
especially of Joseph Storrs Fry, the clerk, whose nas So eee 


; aa A few Frienis having a desire to see what could 
gpnial, happy epistt much promoted the harmony of he done to resuscitate the meeting, with the co-opera- 


tion of the one resident Friend, arranged a series of 
—The statistical returns of London Yearly Meet- | meetings, for, as the bills announced —Gospel Service, 
‘ ing showed the total membership as 15,3*1, being | Christian Fellowship, and Bible Study— which very 
162 more than last year. The births were 172, being | correctly «lescribes the character of the meetings. 
still much fewer than the deaths (241); 128 members| John Albright, Hannah Pumphrey, Frank Dy mond, 
had married in the year. There figures compare un | Caroline W. Pumphrey, and John Heury Pumphrey, 
favorably with the general population, owing largely | were all by turns in twos and threes present, F. D. 
to the peculiar character of our membership; many | and H. P. being present most of the weck. 

elderly persons and fewer of younger age. ‘The| There were little gatherings iv the morning, and 
admissions from the outside were 351 in the year, a | two public meetings, one at 3 and one at 8 P. M. on 
larger number than in any year since the records | each of the two First-days, and a public meeting at 
were kept (1861). The balance of admissions over | 7.30 each week-night. ‘hey commenced with au 








Levi K. Brown, Secretury.” 
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attendance of about forty and steadily increased to 
eighty which was as many as the room would com- 
fortably hold. We believe they were felt by all 
present to be good and solemn meetings, and many 
expressed a desire that they should be continued on 
Sundays if not on week nights, in which desire the 


Friends who were present at the concluding meeting | 


so heartily united, that they announced that the 
meetings on Sundays would be continued, trusting 
that some other Friends may be drawn to assist in 
the work, 

Many social visits were paid to the attenders, and 
Frank Dymond and Hannah Pumphrey, by invita- 
tion, paid separate visits to Buckenhill, the residence 
of a gentleman who at his own cost maintains and 
educates fifty boys from Dr. Barnardo’s Homes pre- 
paratory to their going out ‘to Canada. Some of the 
elder boys were present at several of the meetings. 
The workers trust that the effurt that has been put 
forth will not have been in vain.— The Friend (Eng- 


PHYSICAL instruction is to be introduced into the 
New York public schools after the German method. 


THE young voleano discovered about one vear ago 
ten miles south of Santa Maria, Cal., is still burning. 


THE brooklyn bridge is proving a profitable finan- 
cial venture. In two years it has earned nearly $1,- 
(00,000, and is increasing its earnings steadily. 


THE entire Chinese collection at the New Orleans 
Exposition has been presented to the University of 
Michigan at Aun Arbor. 


THE Postmaster General has received a copy of the 
Postal Convention providing for the exchange of 
money orders between the United States and Japan. 
ratified by the Japanese postal authorities. The new 
treaty will go into effect on October first. 


NOTICES. 





A Meeting of Friends will be regularly held at the 
house of Thomas. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N. J, 
on First day mornings, at 10.30 o'clock, until Ninth 
month 27th. All interested Friends are cordially in- 
vited. 


Friends’ Meeting at Atlintie City, N J.. at the 
house of Elizabeth Newport, on Pacifie Avenue, at 
10.30 A. M., on First-day mornings. 

A Conferen’e on Temperance, under the eare of the 
Querterly Mee:ings’ Conmnittes, will be held at Fair- 
Hill Mecting-house, on First-day, the 12th inst., at 
the close of the meeting, aboutd P.M. All areinvited. 


On Third-day, the 14th inst. there will be an Ex- 
cursion from Philadelphia to Osean City and Sea Isle 
City for the benefit of Friends’ Heme for Children, 
Fare $1 for the round trip. for adults. Trains le:ve 
foot of Market street at Tand 8.15 A. M. Returning 
leave Ocean City at 5 and 7 P. M. 


We have no agent in Philadelphia. anthorized to 
receipt for us, for advervisements but John Comly, or 
hix c'erks. 

The Friends’ Intelligencer Association, Limited. 

HowARbD M., JENKiNS, Chairman. 


| law.” 


THE LIBRARY. 


THEOLOGY OF NATUKE AND REVELATION. By an 
amateur theologian. 


This work, from the press of O. Hutchinson, of 
New York, comes before us for notice, bexring upon 
its title page for one of its mottoes, the words of Jesus 
to his disciples: ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the 
| truth shall make you free.” 

The author tells us that his little book is intended 
for the perusal of those who dare to think for them- 
selves. The spirit of inquiry is at this time very ce 
valent in the religious world, and he believes it a 
hopeful sign of the times. and looks for the best results 
— the earnest, candid search for truth now pre- 
vailing. ’ 

Heseems to recommend a reverent study of the natu- 
ral world as a means of becoming better acquainted 
with its Creator. The study of the Bible, which he 
denominates the word of God, he believes to be also 
a potent means of attaining to a knowledge of the 
highest wisdom, But he recognizes that many pass- 
ages are not ‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, or for instruction in righteousness,’”’ and 
consequently cannot be held “ to be inspired of God.” 
** God is love,” and all Scripture that does not breathe 
aie of love or promote good works cannot be of 

od, 

The perfectness of the law of God, which is the law 
of love all may well understand even now; perfect in 
design and execution, perfect in adaptation to all con- 
ditions of being, perfect in the certainty of its rewards 
and penalties. and it is perfect, converting the soul. 

This law of God he speaks of here seems to be the 
rules of life and eondnet that may be formulated from 
the Seripture-, and the laws of the regulntion of the 
natural world that are revealed by the study of nature, 
Of course we do not entirely agree with this “ Ama- 
teur theologian”’ in regard to the real and highest 
law of God of which man can-have cognizance. 

The Quaker has ever held that there is a true light 
which lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world, This isa supernatural light and grace given 
to man for his guidance, and it may,be well eeonsidered 
superior to any other menns of salvation. This light, 
dispelling darkness, produc:s faith. It is the light of 
Christ, a saving and sufficient light. 

We hold also that when through sin and trans- 
gression this light in the soul grows dim—for only the 
vure in heart can clearly discern this ) erfect guiding 

| light. he may, as did the Psalmist on like oveasion, 
heseech the eternal gocdness and merey. “ Open mine 
eves that I may behold the wonderful things of thy 


SERMONS 


SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER, 


Delivered in Philete'phia,in Fifth month, 8%, Toahe t aned 
In pamphlet form, Now in press. Wi.1 be ready in a few days, 
Orders received by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 1929 Arch St, 
FOURTH ANNUAT 
TRIP TO THE SEASHORE 


(Via West Jersey Railroad) 


TO 
OCFAN CITY ax> SEA ISLECITY, 
On Third-day, Seventh month 14th, 1885, 


In atd of FRIENDS HOME FOR CHILDREN, treated at 
No. 4011 Aspen St., Weet Philadelphia, Pa. Two Special Ex. 
nreces Trains to Oeenn (itv and Sea Isle Citv lerving Market 
St. wherfet 7 and BISA. MW. Returntvg trove Qeenn City ot 
Santi7P M. Roeont trip ticket, Adnl'’s, $1.00: Child's 5 to 12 
years, cents, Further information and tickets can be pro- 
cured froin members of the Committee or of ‘ . 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphis. 
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\ 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, Wilson Junior Pedigree Blackberry | 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, | saggy, rye zeres, nest na mont rodutnezastyBlckbrey, 
a No. —_ cana re = ee KIEFFER HYBRID 
! sacar | PEAR TREES, 
F| 8. RB. RicHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 100,000 Peach Trees, 
| No. 1541 N. 12th #. No. 2212 Wallace St. 
————_-—____—_________ | Strawberries, Blackberries, Grapes, Etc. 
. | AMOS HILLBORN & CO CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES, FREE. 
, *9 WILLIAM PARRY, “Vy s 
FURNITURE, PARRY P. O., N. J. H 
BEDDING, i a ei | 
CURTAINS, &e. TFOSEF E Ir. TON BTS, | 
Parlor, Dining Room, Library and Chamber | Montgomery County Milk, | 
Furniture, Curtains and Furniture Genshehecinen. Daisies, i 


OFFICE, 603 N. KIGHTH 8T., PHILA. 
Coverings, Mattresses, Beds, Special attention given to serving families. 

Feathers, Springs, ER A AN 

Spring Cots, CARPETIN GSS. : 

&e., &e. CHINA MATTINGS.—The Handsomest Assortment we have ever shown. 


A Complete Assortment of picenstee, Velvets, Body Brussels, Tape 
Nos. 21 & 93 N, Tenth Street and Brussels and Ingrains. BODY BRUSSELS, $1.00 to $1.25. TAPESTR 


mat _ THOS. C. LIPPINCOTT 
iP) te ° . , 
Bos. G12 ¢ G14 Race Street, Philadelphia. | MAKER'S. cue Siastint @eeene. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET COST. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS of nearly TEN MILLIONS andaSURPLUS 
of about TWO MILLIONS. s@Its policies are NON-FORFEITABLE and INCONTESTABLE.“@a 

SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


i THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 


611 & 613 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
| AUTHORIZED CAPITAL - - - --+--+-+-+ 2 - $1,000,000.] PAID UP CAPITAL - - - - - 2+ +++ 22 - $500,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignees, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every description known 
to the law, All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per annum. Wills kept in Vaults without 
ae ane, Stocks and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Sta'uary, Bronzes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on 
at interest. 
JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; CL. R. PATTERSON Trust 


DIRECTORS :— James Long, Alfred 8. Gil'ett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8. Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R, Patton, John G. 
Reading, James 8. Martin, D. Hayes Agnew, M D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. Ax 
Perkins, Puttapetpnia; Samuel Riddle, GLen Rippie, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harnissura, Pa.; J. Simpson Africa, HUNTINGDON ; Henry 8, j 
Eckert, Reapixe; Edmund S. Doty, Mirriintown; W. W. H. Davis, DoyLestown; R,E. Monaghan, West Cugster; Charles W. Cooper, ALLENTOWN. 
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GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
20380 CHESTNUT STREEZTT. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITES ON INTEREST. 





INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, John B. Garrett. » Mvreasurer, Henry Tatnall. Actuary, William P. Huston. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- i 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC, ] 
ALL Trust Funps and INVESTMENTS are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the CoMPANY. a ; 


PrikstpeNnT, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. Vick PRESIDENT, T. WISTAR BROWN. VICE PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY, ASA 8. WING 
MANAGER OF INSURANCE DEPT., JOS. ust OrFricer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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